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[MANTON ENTERED, AND WAS COURTEOUSLY MOTIONED TO A CHAIR BY THE DWARF. | 


SWEET INISFAIL. 


A ROMANCE. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, 


AUTHOR OF 
* The Mystery of Killard,” “ The Weird Sisters,” 
“ The Duke’s Sweetheart,” “‘A Sapphire Ring,” etc. 
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PART I.—INHERITANCE. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
A VIGIL. 


Wuen the two young men left the West 
Gate that night, Mr. Fail declared to his 
daughter that he would smoke another pipe be- 





fore retiring. Upon this she kissed him, bade 
him good night, and, taking a candle off the 
hall table, went upstairs. 

Her bedroom was at the back of the house, 
looking towards the west. 

She did not, however, go beyond the first 
floor in the main building, but turned to the 
left, entered the passage leading to the 
chambers over the old Gate, and ascended to 
the topmost. 

In the faint light of the candle the delicate 
form and face of the slender, litne girl appeared 
in powerful contrast to the massive adaman- 
tine walls of the old fortification, which had 
stood unaltered through centuries of change, 
had resisted the blows of Cromwell’s shot, and 
defied the ravages of slower, but more deadly, 
Time. 

When the girl found herself within the 
highest chamber, she set the candle down on 
the table, and, going to the window looking 


€ 





east, stretched her head and shoulders into 
its deep embrasure and looked out. 

The broad street below was absolutely de- 
serted. Neither man nor beast was to be seen: 
The infrequent lamps burned brightly in the 
soft air which yet had in the night-time hours 
of impenetrable darkness, for May was young. 

Agnes leaned forward, resting her face upon 
her hands. From the street below nothing 
could be seen in the eastern window of the 
Gate but the outline made by the light escap- 
ing into the darkness around the figure of the 
musing girl. 

Her mind was too full of tremulous delight 
for sleep. She was too happy for consecutive 
thought, distinct ideas. The pleasure of mere 
existence in the atmosphere of such loveas her’s 
seemed to satisfy all desires, to quell all ambi- 
tions, to set aside all sorrow. , 

He had but just gone forth—her joyous, 
valiant, handsome, careful, thoughtful, tender 
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lover. The ideds these words @xpress, and the 


qualities essentixito theseideas, were*not vividly: 


represented in her mind as individual ideas or 
qualities, but ‘the words, or, more accurately, 
the feelings which the words arouse in an emo- 
tional heart, rather than in the judicial mind, 
eae to her in‘succession, as pulses quickened 
by pleasures which cannot be analyzed. If she 
had wanted to urge her own joy upon her by 
forming words on her lips, or in ‘her ‘heart, she 
need have had recourse to none but two. She 
had only to whisper with her lips, or say in the 
eloquent sacredness of her virgin soul, the 
words, ‘My love!” To these words she could 
add nothing ; from them she.cguld take nothing 
away. They were not words in themselves, to 
her, of any distinct meaning. As the first im- 
pulse, when brought suddenly in view of an un- 
expected and beautiful landscape, is to silent 
rapture or inarticulate expressions of delight 
before one descends to reflection, or analysis, or 
comparison, or observation of detail, so it was 
with her now. 

She had for some time been engaged to him. 
She had made ‘up her mind that in a month, a 
year, five years, she should be his wife; but un- 
til to-day she had not brought home to herself 
what the word “‘wife” meant. As iers 
may love the talk of war, and talk of else 
among themselves in time of peace, amd ¢eek to 
fill their minds, by the aid of conversation and 
books and pictures, with ideas of what war is 
like, yet know nothing of the real thiamgumitil they 
set out upon their first march ‘the foe, 
hear the first tap of the drum, which the enemy, 


too, may hear, and catch the sound of ‘the first, | idle. 
far-off shot directed against their linse—so she | 


had heard much of marriage, amd mend of it in 
books, but it had always seemed lt her like a 
far-off country she should never beheld, wr like 
a gone-by time which never could take substan- 
tial form again. 

Now all was changed, and what had been 
remote and ‘was intimate and dlear. 
She should ‘be with him all day; she should be 
at liberty to Jean ‘upon ‘his protecting arm all 
the times they walked ‘together. New clemetits 
had entere into the future. She was not only 
to share alll his th ts, hopes, confidences, but 
they were ‘to ; they Were to see new 
places—placves Which in herday-dreams haunted 
her as regions of perfume, song and never-end- 
ing delight. 

She haa the power of idealiem, born of soli- 
tude and contemplation. Having no woman-folk 
of her kin, and being of a mute and retiring 
disposition, she was Known more by the®@ppear- 
ance of her figure thnxh the sound @f drer voice 
among the townsfolk. She had #pent all her 
life in this old West Gate House, having had 
access since her childhood to the three old 
chambers over the town gate. Here the in- 


fluence of the past was dominant. The builders | 


of that gate dweltso far backward in the shadow 
of time that not the oldest book in any one of 
the three rooms of the tower told of them by 
name. 

The last time in which Clonmore had made a 
figure in martial history was when Cromwell 
and Ireton were abroad. And althou¢h that was a 
period vividly remembered in the general history 
of Ireland, and has continued life imthe'popular 
sayings of the country, the deeds then recorded, 
the atrocities then committed, the brutal ex- 
cesses which then prevailed, are so horrible and 
unlike the warfare of later times, that ‘the ima- 
gination of the young girl drove ‘the circum- 
stances and events of that historical period .cen- 
turies back, until they assumed tne form of dire 
myths, incredible fables. 

Here, too, in ‘these three rooms, where she 
loved best to sit, when not abroad, by the lonely 
siver,in the unvexed plain, or under the potent 
silence of the hills, she mused or read the whole 
day through, having no contact with the diving 
world of the hour but'the brief period of meal- 
time, when she met her father, who as long as 
she could recall was a mam of memories, one 
who idved to speak rather of the past than of 
the present. 

Not only was the present dulled by the his- 
toric influence of the Gate Tower, and of the old 


fantagtic hodks, ‘but the thick wells muffled the 
sounds of the-otfter world and*madeé-+the things 


away, amd owing to ‘the same ¢ause it was im- 
possible, while sitting in arly one of the rooms 
in an ordinary attitu@e, to see more than the 
tops of the ‘houses. 

All these circumstances, and the fact that for 
years Agnes had not been in robust health, 
made the real, everyday world take shape 
scarcely stronger in line-or colour than the lines 
and colours in the chronicles and histories and 
poems on the dusty shelves of the tower rooms. 

Now what change had come? ‘With the ad- 
vent of her lover, a few years ago, the future, 
which she had hitherto neglected, became 
peopled and furnished with shapes and affairs, 
which, although they bore personal relation to 
herself, were in her mind no more substantial 
and imminent than the figures and affairs 
of recorded time. 

Now, to-day, her lover had come toher. He 
had said : 

«We shall be married soon! It is now only 
a matterof weeks, and we shall be joined to- 
gether never to separate any more. I will be 
mo longer an infrequent visitor, but a constant 
sompanion, a fireside friend. Instead of spend- 
ing my time in London, im the hope of gettin 
employment of some kind or other there, I sh 
live all my life here with you, year by year, 
month by month, day by day. Weshall takea 
house @f your choosing, and live just as you 
like. Ishall have a large garden, and perhaps 
@ little bit of land, to keep me from bein 


aq 


Before all this should come about, they were 
to visit the great wonder-citiés of the world. 
They were to walk under bright, G@eep skies, see 
the vast snowy summits of the Alps, hear the 





then, strangest and most dear of all, was the 
_thougiht that all this should be while she toudhed 
his atm and could look mp imto hisface. Cuitihe- 
| drals and domes and pillars bait by man, 
| waverns and mountain peaks and solitary rovks, | 
| the works of God, were noble and elevating 
| spectacles for the human eye, but what name- 
Jess, subtle beauty and grandeur would 
| borrow from the ‘presence of love and the 
| of a loved voice telling of ~ 1 | 
| And all this was not to be ateny vague time, 
|in any remote future. It was now May, and 
before the blackberries and the haws were ripe 
| these things would have come to be, and she 
| should walk through that fairyland of delights, 
| with him, her love, her life. 
| How long she remained at this window she 
did not know, but the candle behind her had 
ceased to rim her figure with light. The sky, 
| towards which her face was turned, had grown 
| silver-blue with light before she awoke to a 
sense of present things. Hven at. this time of 
| tine year she did not often see daylight in. 

Her first thought on perceiving the lateness 
of tne hour, was: 
| *T shail be tired to-morrow when/he comes.” 

She raised her head and looked into the street. 

| The lamps were still burning, although she 

conld now distinctly see the Main Guard at the 
|otherend. The place was no lemger deserted. 
| The solitary figure of a man was coming swest- 
| ward, in-the- middle of the road. 

«If it should be he,” she whispered to jher- 
| self, “I will_go down and say good morning to 
him. He will be-surprised toisee-me waking. 
What a strange thing it would ‘be ifshe and J 
should have ‘kept awake all this night, and he 
should come bere aud find me waking this morn- 
ing.” ; 

She leaned ‘forward and ‘waited eagerly, The 
figure of the man continued to approach, but he 
was so\far below ner, and the lignt was <yet 20 





of which they were born seem famt and far! 





faint im the street thatishe gould not be sure it 
was-he, ’ : , 
The dawn played full upon her face, and she 
could be plainly seen from the street »elow, 
for the Gark colour of the old ‘wall und ‘of ‘the 
window against which her face was set left that 
face the only iduminabdle spot of the old tower. 

When the man was a hundred yards nearer, 
he stopped, looked up. He evidently recog- 
nized ‘rer at-once, for “he took off his-hat, drew 
back his head that she might see his face more 
plainly, and bowed. 

She drew hastily back from the window. The 
man walking abroad between four and five 
o’clock in the morning was George Manton. 





CHAPTER XVii. 
HER FIRST LETTER, 


Wurtz George Manton took that stroll early 
in the morning, the ‘efter he had visited 
Honse for the time, his wile and 


Glenary 

child were sleeping peacefully tears for the 
mother had = thee atl ime into _ 
for and solace. At thesame't the 
letter George Maaton haa Saale was 
in the Post-office van of the p mail, which 
was flying to London at the rate @f forty miles 


an hour. ' 
During manried life had never 


been sree 60 before, the little 
wife felt forlorn diary Sere f @lthough she 


untamil 
She mow wna then from 
a pe ala ee NR, an 
away. On suchawakings ‘was instantly con- 
scious of the fact thait be had left home, but sho 
an wneagy, imeatiable Gesire to see her boy, 


had 
;| amd tonch him, @or hy some unreasonable and 


likelihnood—ay, and astrong likelihood, too—that 
their cosy little home might soon be sold up, 
that he might be unable to retain his situation, 
and that, in fact, his flight even might be neces- 
sary! She hadasked him why flight? and he 
had said the story was too long ‘to tell now, 
but that once upon a time the-had been the in- 
nocent accomplice in certain matters of which 
the law might take notice ; that he had fled 
then, and had never spoken to mortal of the 
thing since; and that he might be compelled to 
fly again if the business which took him to 
Ireland could not ‘be arranged in a particular 
way. He had then gone into figures and minute 
facts. He had tried to reassure, and he had 
told her that, come what might, he would take 
her and the boy with him if events compelled 
him to leave the country. 

This last promise was all in all to her. 

What was the loss of these tables and chairs 
to her, if she might be with him? She cared 
not; whither or when she went, if only, they 
three might be together. It might be France, 
or Germany,.or, Australia, or, Iceland, for all the 
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Gifference it made to her. Ontzide that little 
home—and walls and furniture did not make 
what she considered home, but the people whom 
these walls and furniture protected and served— 
she had no love to forego, no part of her heart 
or affections to leave behind. With her hus- 
band and her boy, she was prepared to face-any 
place, any thing. Hardships, privation, solitude, 
nad no terrorsfor her. The only thing which 
could appal her and break her down, would be 
separation, and that, he had sworn to her, 
should not occur. Hence it was that she was 
able to part from him without any great sign of 
unpleasant emotion, and that the present sever- 
ance was harder for herto bear than the anti- 
cipation of any prospective unpleasantness or 
disasters. 

He had given her some money and told her 
that within the month the should be away 
things must come to a crisis, but that it would 
take some time more than the month before that 
crisis could operate finally on him. The money 
he left her was a good deal more than sufficient 
for the ordinary monthly expenses. She was to 
keep the money constantly by her, and if he 
wrote or telegraphed she was to leave the home in 
charge of the,servant, taking with her only the 
boy and such personal luggage as they both 
should requirefor a month. Inthe telegram.or 
letter, he would tell her the place she was to 
start for, and the manner in which she was to 
get there. 

She expected a letter at noon that day, and 
did not go out until after the delivery of the 
Irish mail. 

When the post at last came she ran up- 
stairs with the letter,and, taking her soy on one 
knee and placing the unopened envelope on the 
other, she pointed it out to the child and told 
him that it was from his father, who ‘was far, 
far away, and that there were in it kisses for 
Freddy and mamma. ‘She left the letter still 
on her knee and spoke to the boy of his absent 
father, recalling ibis playful ways with the 
child, and the monstrous stories which he in- 
vented for Freddy’s delight. Talking thus to 
their son seemed to lessen the distance between 
them and him, and after the suspense as to 
whether she should get a letter or not, for no 
matter how certain we may be in our reason 
that a letter is coming from one we love, the 
heart is never satisfied watil the dearly desired 
and familiar writing is before our eyes on the 
cover. 

However much one may desire to know 
the matter contained in a sweetheart’s letter, 
whether that sweetheart has yet spoken the 
words at the altar or is only waiting to speak 
them, the heart is more satisfied with the fact 
that the loved one’s handwriting is again ad- 
dressed to one’s self, than by the knowledge of 
oa important things spoken of in the letter 
itself. 

9 last Mrs. Manton broke the envelope and 
read. 

Her face betrayed a little disappointment as 
she put down the sheet. There were no kisses 
on it for her or the boy. 

“Shew me where the kisses are, mamma,” 
said Freddy. 

“ Here theg are!’ cried the mother, taking the 
boy in her arms and kissing him . passionately, 
without referring to the letter. 

No husband could write a more tender or af- 
fectionate letter than ‘the one she had just re- 
ceived ; and while she had not in-her nature the 
least trace of jealousy, she wondered George, in 
this their serious:trouble, could’think.of writing 
at such length and with such enthusiasm about 
Agnes Fail. 


ee 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MANTON LEAVES CLONMORE. 


From the way in which George Manton be" 
haved on tne occasion of his brother’s fraud’ at 
the telegraph office years ago, no one could ‘sus- 
pect him of being a man of ‘strong moral :fibre. 
.When traditions or affections overcome the im- 
pulses of straightforward action, ‘there is always 





weakness if not vice: George Manton was one 
of those easy-going, ease-loving, kindly men 
who would never, in all their lives, do an unjust 
or acruel action except tempted to it by the 
exercise of some afiection or tradition great 
enough to swallow up ail other considerations. 
Such natures are much more common than we 
might at first suppose, for we must remember, 
if we do not seeerrors and crimes belonging to 
this class committed frequently, it is because 
temptations of the sort are few. In most 
families fraud is, happily, a thing unknown,and 
in mosticases of fraud which come before the 
public, it happens that they are committed by 
men isolated from family affections, or so situ- 
ated that family affections could have little 
power to shield them. 

If George Manton and his brother were on 
an open plain, his brother having committed 
some crime, he kimself being innocent, and the 
officers of justice were in pursuit, with authority 
to fire in case the fugitives did not stop, George 
Manton would ‘have kepton his way and taken 
his chance of being shot rather than turn round 
and betray his brother. 

On the morning Manton took that early walk 
he did not return to the hotel till breakfast 
time. He had not been in bed the night before. 
When Fitzgerald left him, he went out once 
more and walked about the roads and streets 
of the town all night. When he met Fitzgerald 
at breakfast, he went to him and said: 

“ You must try and forgive me for last night. 
I have been cruelly tortured.” 

“T’ll forgive you,” said Fitzgerald, “on the 
condition mentioned last night. Let us shake 
hands upon it.” 

The two friends fronted each other, looking 
into each other’s eyes. Their looks said, “ It 
is all over now. Let us say no more about 
it.” 

Fitzgerald saw that Manton was worn and 
weary-looking, but accounted for this by sup- 
posing that:be-had had merely a restless night. 

The twosat down to breakfast. There was 
nothing very striking to talk about. At Jast, 
Manton said : 

The things that have been threatening me 
arein Dublin. Idon’t know exactly where, but 
I can find out the address. Iam thinking of 
leaving by the afternoon train. and getting them 
into my possession. I have a good deal more 
money than I shall want for that purpose, and 
I shall be out of pain if I can once get hold of 
them and burn them.” 

«J do not wish you,” said Fitzgerald, “ to tell 
me anything you would rather keep to yourself, 
but if you care to answer me you may. Are 
these things bills?” 

** es: 

« There are two names on them, of course,” 
said Fitzgerald. 

“There are two names on them,” answered 
the other, ‘‘ George Manton’s is across the faces, 
Frederick Manton’s is at the feet and across the 
backs.” 

** He drew upon you ?” 

Manton nodded. 

« Frederick Manton is your father, after whom 
you have called your boy ?” 

« Frederick Manton was my father’s name, 
and after him I called my boy. But Frederick 
Manton’s name on the bills is not in the hand- 
writing of my father. Ask me no more about 
this matter.” 

When breakfast was over, Fitzgerald said he 
had to go and see Flynn on business, and left 
Manton alone. The latter sat down and wrote 
a long letter to-his wife, telling her that Fitz- 
gerald had insisted upon his taking the loan of 
money, ‘more than sufficient to extricate them 
frora their difficulties, and that he was that after- 
noon about to leave Clonmore for Dublin, where 
he would remain a day or two before returning 
to'Clonmore. He.drove to the railway station 
half an hour before the train was due. Carrying 


this portmanteau in ids hand, he entered \the 


telegraph office. 

Edward ‘Pryce was.in the act.of dispatching a 
message. when he saw Manton enter. He paused 
a moment, andlooking atthe bag, said, ina tone 


‘of surprise + 





** Going back to London so soon ?” 

« No,” said Manton, “I’m going only to Dub- 
lin. I want you to give me that address.” 

“Oh! said Pryce; “‘are you going to see after 
those things ?” 

“Yes,” answered Manton. 

“Tm glad of that,” said the other, as he wrote 
a line on a slip of paper. 

Manton took the slip.and read aloud: 

«Mr. Isaacs, Rook Street, Dublin.’ Is that 
right ?” 

“Quite right. You will find him most 
obliging. Hehas always been civility itself to 
me.” 

Manton frowned heavily. 

“ He has been a great deal too civil to you.” 

Pryce laughed harshly, and said: 

«That is scarcely generous, when we consider 
how useful he has been to us.” 

“Us, indeed!” said Manton, bitterly. ‘He 
has almost ruined me. However, let us drop 
the subject now. Let us say no more about it 
ever again.” 

‘* As you please,” said the other. ‘ You must 
be a rich man now, to do all this.” 

“A rich man!” cried Manton, scornfully. “I 
have escaped ruin by a miracle.” 

Price laughed once more, and said : 

“I know one thing. The miracle is good 
enough to.be worth fifty now to me!” 

«You have neither a heart nor conscience,” 
said Manton, bitterly, and, without making fur- 
ther reply, he left the office. 

When he had done so, Pryce went to the in- 
strument, called Dublin, and sent off a message, 
addressed to Joseph Isaacs, Rook Street. Itran 
as follows: 


* Pryce, Clonmore: Isaacs, Rook Street, 
Dublin.—Straight tip. If anyone wants to 
settle, don’t give up for less than a hundred 
bonus.” 


As Pryce finished the message the train for 
Dublin steamed out of the station with George 
Manton as a passenger. 


—_———- 


CHAPTER XIX. 


JOSEPH ISAACS, MONEY-LENDER. 


Tat night Manton arrived in Dublin, too 
late to'think of cailing on any man of business. 
But about eleven o’clock next.day he set out for 
Rook Street. He was driven to a narrow, dingy, 
forbidding-looking street, leading from Dawe 
Street to the Quay. Here, in a small baci 
office, with one narrow, nigh window, two Wind- 
sor chairs, one leather-covered table, on which 
were writing materials and a small safe stand- 
ing on a stout wooden stand, sat a pale, darik- 
visaged, black-haired, parchment-skinned man 
of forty, with a very large, hooked nose andi 
heavy, thick lips, the lower one of which turned 
outwards and hada cleft in the middle. ‘'he 
man was no more than four feet six in heighi. 
Almost immediately under his chin there was a 
sharp projection, equal in size to a man’s fisi. 
Qn the back, just at the shoulder-blades, was a 
much larger projection. Theman was a hunch- 
back anda dwarf. His name was Joseph Isaacs. 
He lived by discounting bills which no other 
man in the city would touch, which generally 
had a history beyond the promise to pay on the 
stamp, and upon which he charged the highest 
rates of usury. Nothing came amiss to nim. 
Though he knew this man or that man’s signa- 
ture as wellas nis own, anda bill were presen- 
ted to him purporting to bear the signature of 
this or that man, but which no more resembled 
the-writing of the supposed signer than that of 
Shakspeare or King John, supposing be knew 
the. man who brought it to becapable of raisins 
the amount in any way later on, he would simply 
have increased the discount by twenty per ceut., 
eashed the bill, and taken no further notice of 
the forgery. 

A lad brought in Manton’s card from the outer 
to-the inner office. ‘Word came out that Mr. 
Isaacs would,see Mr. Manton in a few minutes. 
After a while, two knocks were heard from with- 
in, andthe boy said: - 
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« Will you walk in now, sir ?” 

Manton entered and was courteously motioned 
to achair by the dwarf. He piunged into busi- 
ness at once. 

““My name is George Manton, as you saw. 
You hold some paper with my signature on 
it” 

«And the nameof Mr. Frederick Manton,” 
said the dwarf. . 

The sum is, I think, eight hundred pounds,” 
said Manton, waving the interruption aside with 
a gesture of his hand. 

The dwarf did not move or speak. 

Manton put his hand in his pocket, pulled out 
a roll of notes, and having taken two from the 
bundle, pushed the remainder across to Isaacs, 
saying : 

‘There is the money, Mr. Isaacs; will you 
kindly give me the documents.” 

**God bless my soul!” exclaimed the hunch- 
back. ‘You take my breath away, Mr. Man- 
ton. Why, the bills have a fortnight to run yet, 
and the discount is all paid! The discount up 
to the end of the fortnight is all paid, I assure 
you, Mr. Manton, every penny of it, and yet you 
want to take up the bills. Now, as an honest, 
straightforward, business man, I'll tell you 
what I should recommend you todo. Put your 
money somewhere for a fortnight and get a bit 
of interest on it. That will be clear profit to you, 
and at the end of the fortnight come to me and 
I'll have the bills.” 

Manton looked bitterly at tne dwarf for a few 
seconds without speaking, and then said, in a 
worn, reprceachful voice: 

** And a nice discount you charged, Mr. Isaacs 
—fifty per cent. for three months.” 

The dwarf looked up into his face with a 
smile of crafty suavity. 

“Oh, Mr. Manton! but think of the risk— 
look at the risk!” 

“Well,” said Manton, discontentedly, “the 
risk is all over now. There is your money. We 
have no occasion for more words.” 

** And you absolutely—you absolutely will not 
take my hint, and try and make a little bit of 
interest while this money is fairly yours? Bless 
my soul! but youare generous. Look you: if 
I should take your money now I should put it 
out at interest to-morrow, perhaps, and if I 
were only careful to place my money with 
gentlemen, thoroughly honourable gentlemen, 
like vou and your orother, I might make fifty 
pounds, or even a little more, out of your eight 
nundred in the fortnight. Think over the 
matter. Bless my soul! money is not a thing to 
be despised these hard times.” 

*T nave thought over the matter until I am 
tired and sick of it. I want to make no money 
of this eight hundred pounds; I want the bills. 
Take your money and let me go.” 

Isaacs leant back in his chair and twisted a 
quill pen between his finger and tnumb thought- 
fully fora moment. Then, throwing down the 
pen, he seized the elbows of the chair in his 
hand and thrust his head forward. 

«The fact is, Mr. Manton, I have been ter- 
ribly pressed myself for money of late—upon 
my nonour I have—and I have been obliged to 


pass those bills away to a friend who has them. 


now as security for some money he lent me. 
What am I todo? I have not the bills by me!” 

«Send for them,” said Manton. 

«But, my dear sir, I may confess to you now 
you are a gentleman, and will make no unfair 
use of what I’m going to say against an unfor- 
tunate man like me, who has been unlucky in 
cusiness—I have not the eight hundred pounds 
to send !” 

“There it is on the table,” said Manton, im- 
patiently. ‘Take that money and send for the 
bills. I have time to wait.” 

**Oh, Mr. Manton!” cried the hunchback, 
covering his face with his hands, “I cannot, and 
yet I must, tell you all. You will not, I know, 
betray me. Iama ruined man—I am a bank- 
rupt! My friend Jacob, who lent me the money 
on these bills, believes I am wealthy—thinks I 
could draw a cheque now for a thousand pounds 
as easily as I can turn in this chair. I have 


not a penny in the world at this minute! Stop, 
He put bis hand in his 


I must not tell a lie!” 





pocket and pulled out a greasy, worn purse, and 
emptied its contents upon the table. “One, 
two, three—three one pound notes, one sove- 
reign, three half crowns, a shilling, and a few 
coppers—say four, eight, ten; that is all the 
money I have in the world, Mr. Manton.” 

«« But,” said Manton, “ there is the eight hun- 
dred on the table. Send Mr. Jacob the eight 
hundred and let him return my bills.” 

“Qh!” cried the hunchback, wringing his 
hands. ‘It must all come out, out Know you 
will not betray me; you yourself know what it 
is to be in difficulties. When I had money I 
helped you liberally.” 

Manton laughed bitterly. 

“Well, I helped your brother, and what can 
be nearer and dearer than brothers, good bro- 
thers like youo——” 

Let us keep to business,” said Manton, 
with disgust. 

«I will, indeed, Mr. Manton,” said Isaacs. 
“It is a bitter business for me. You shall 
know all the truth. Jacobs lent me nine hun- 
dred pounds on these bills—that is, he trusted 
me for a hundred pounds over and above their 
value, and there would be no use in my sending 
eight hundred pounds for them. He would 
suspect something at once, and refuse to give 
them up.” 

“Suppose I go to Mr. Jacobs and offer him 
the eight hundred? He cannot refuse to give 
them up to me.” 

“ He could, and he would !” said Isaacs, in a 
tone of despondency. ‘“‘They are pledged to 
him for nine hundred pounds, and he would not 
give them up for less.” 

“Give me his address, and Ill very soon 
make him.” 

** Oh, for goodness sake, don’t! I know you 
could legally, but as you love justice and mercy, 
and have some feeling for me in the case, don’t 
go to law—don’t think of going to law! What 
would happen to us all if we went to law? Sup- 
pose you put me in the witness-box—me, your 
friend, who advanced your brother money when 
he wanted it, who had the misfortune to advance 
your brother money, a paltry five-and-twenty 
pounds, on what purported to be a joint note of 
yours and his, and which he, Mr. Manton, after- 
wards confessed to me, with tears in his eyes, 
was forgery—the forgery of your name—and 
how you retired that bill by giving me a real 
one of yours and his for forty, and how I took it 
and let your brother off, and how you knew all 
about it. Do you know what they would call 
that, Mr. Manton? Do you know what those 
abominable lawyers wouid call this, Mr. Man- 
ton ? Compounding a felony, sir—compounding 
a felony—compounding a felony !” 

The dwarf looked up and glared apprehen- 
sively at Manton. 

** What is to be done 2” said the young man, 
in a low, tremulous voice. 

The money-lender threw himself back in his 
chair and sighed as though relieved of a dread- 
ful anxiety. 

“An!” he said, “now we may be able to do 
something. Let me see—let me think! You 
couldn’t put your hand on another hundred any- 
where, could you ?” 

“T—might be able,” said Manton, pale and 
hesitatingly. 

“Then by heaven, sir!” said the hunchback, 
striking the table a tremendous blow with his 
right fist, ‘we can manage it, I think—I think 
we can manage it—and keep all snugly out of 
the courts!” 

Manton put his trembling hand into his 
pocket, drew out one of the remaining hundred 
pound notes, and handed it to the dwarf. 

The latter took it and the eight upon the 
table, counted them twice over carefully, and 
said: 

“ Allright—quite right! Sit you here. I'll 
go a sage to Jacobs and bring back the 
bills.” 

In a moment Manton was alone. The cold 
sweat of horror had broken out. upon his fore- 
head during this interview. He brushed it aside 
with his hand. What a narrow escape he had, 
he thought, of the dock, of imprisonment! To 
buy such deliverance at the price of a hundred 





pounds seemed to him to be made a present of 
liberty by fate. Inafew minutes the money- 
lender returned and handed the young man the 
bills. He did not linger in this place. Aftera 
few hurried words with Isaacs, he crushed the 
bills into his pocket and went away. 

When he was gone the hunchback sat in his 
chair for a few moments without moving. Then 
he broke into a long, low laugh. When he had 
finished, he whispered to himself : 

« Beautiful! beautiful! Iwas ready for him 
when he came. Mr. Jacob was my own pocket- 
book here,” tapping his breast. “I walked over 
to the telegraph office in College Green and 
wired Edward Pryce that I’d done the trick and 
that he should have twenty-five. Fifty is all 
nonsense for him. Look at the state of my soul 
after this business !” 

He took the nine notes out of his pocket and 
placed them in the safe behind him. Then he 
went out for a little walk, for, putting out of 
consideration the injury received by his soul in 
this transaction, a thing easy enough for him to 
do, he had done a very good day’s work. 


(To be continued.) 








THE BLIND BEGGAR OF BAGNOLET. 





Or late I met, at Bagnolet, 
A grey-beard with a constant smile ; 
Blind, from the wars he came away, 
And poor, he begs, and sings the while ; 
He turns his viol, to repeat, 
**’Tis Pleasure’s children I entreat ! 
Ah! give a trifle, give, I pray— 
And all are prompt to give and greet— 
Ah ! give a trifle, give, I pray, 
To the blind man of Bagnoiet 


A little damsel guides his way, 

And when a joyous crowd he nears, 
At revel on the green, he’ll say, 

“ Like you, I danced in former years! 
Young men, who press, with rapturous air, 
The yielded hand of many a fair, 

Ah! give a trifle, give, I pray ; 
In youth, I did not oft despair— 

Ah! give a trifle, give, I pray, 

To the blind man of Bagnolet !” 


Where revellers in the bower carouse, 
He says, ‘‘ Remember, as ye pour, 
That here the sunniest year allows 
No vintage-gleanings to the poor! 
Glad souls, whose merry faces shine 
O’er beakers filled with aged wine— 
Ah! give a trifle, give, I pray, 
The sourest draught’s a treat in mine. 
An! give a trifle, give, I pray, 
To the blind man of Bagnolet !’” 


Where, drinking deep, a soldier-band 
In chorus shout their amorous lays, 
And ring the glass from hand to hand, 
To pledge the feats of other days, 
He says, “ By memory stirred to tears, 
Enjoy what Friendship’s charm endears— 
Ah! give a trifle, give, I pray; 
Like you, I carried arms for years ! 
Ah! give a trifle, give, I pray, 
To the blind man of Bagnolet !” 


In fine, we’re bound in truth to state, 
In quest of alms, ’tis said, he’s seen 
More rarely at the church’s gate 
Than near the tavern on the green ! 
With all whom Pleasure’s garlands bind 
The beggar and his rote I find— 
“Ah! give a trifle, give, I pray— 
Enjoyment makes the heart so kind! 
Ah! give a trifle, give, I pray, 
To the blind man of Bagnolet !” 





Tere have been many definitions of a gen- 
tleman, but the prettiest and most poetic is that 
given by a lady. “A gentleman,” says she, “is 
a human being combining a woman’s tenderness 
with a man’s courage.” 
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[THE YOUNG ARTIST SAT IN HER WHEELED CHAIR, PALETTE ON THUMB, BRUSH IN HAND. ] 


DREGS AND FROTH. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
By A. H. WALL. 
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CHAPTER IX. (continued). 


Gutneverr TREGARTHEN lived an ideal life 
iin this quiet, out-of-the-way part of the country, 
where neighbours, few and far apart, visited 
‘each other infrequently, in old-fashioned family 
coaches, with no small assumption of state and 
‘dignity, or on horseback, or drawn by ponies in 
little basket carriages. 

She was a simple, warm-hearted liftle crea- 
ture, refined and pure in every thought and 
aspiration, shut out by her great calamity from 
the precious hopes of wifehood or maternity, 
with all their sweet and gentle sympathies and 
all their nobly unselfish delights; but shut out 
also from the great outside world—from the 
‘coarseness, hardness, and meanness engendered 
by those feelings of scorn, contempt, and loath- 
ing, fear and suspicion, which are derived from 
intimate knowledge of and a share in its bitter 
strife and endless struggles. Nothing emanat- 
ing from the mean, selfish, impure, or brutal 
had contaminated her healthily innocent and 
amiable nature. 

The only male friend in whom she confided, 
with childlike frankness and sincerity, was -her 
doctor, old Mr. Carew. He was a thin, tall, 
grey-bearded man, with a bald head, a narrow 
Keen-edged face, and a large Roman nose, spec- 
tacled. He was demonstratively misanthropical, 
harsh in his opinions, cynical in his remarks, 
but naturally full of genial impulses and kindly 
feelings which he vainly endeavoured to dis- 
guise and suppress. 

He disliked’ Mrs. Cochrane. He was very 
proud of being Miss Tregarthen’s particular 
friend, he regarded her with strong admiration 
and affection, and he was of a decidedly jealous 





disposition. In his dry, caustic way, he said of 
Guinevere’s fair companion: 

“That woman, my too trustful major, is not 
what she appears to be. Watch her cautiously. 
There is something strange about her—some- 
thing unpleasantly curious, something that sits 
awkwardly upon her. This low, soft-speaking, 
melancholy woman, with her quiet, retiring 
ways, and her big, shy-looking, brown eyes, is 
deceiving you. I can read it in herface. She 
is hiding something; and every fool knows 
where there is something hidden there is some- 
thing wrong. Why did you take her without a 
proper reference ?” 

Now, this question hit a weak point with the 
major, and made him wince. He was always ill 
at ease when the doctor compelled him to con- 
fess that of Mrs. Cochrane’s antecedents he 
knew literally nothing. His daughter had 
boarded with her in the same house in Torquay, 
where the chance acquaintanceship had ripened 
quickly into friendship. When the advertise- 
ment headed, “ Wanted, a suitable companion 
for an invalid young lady,” appeared in a daily 
paper, Miss Tregarthen was delighted to receive 
Mrs. Cochrane’s application, and references had 
neither been offered nor sought. 

The doctor commented upon the above fact, 
at home to his wife and amongst his friends, 
very severely. More than once, too, he was 
rudely irritable and impatient with the gentle- 
manly major, and could not refrain from sneer- 
ing at him when, by way of a lame excuse for 
neglecting what.the doctor described as his 
parental duty in this matter, the major pointed 
out, in his slow, state-procession way of speak- 
ing, that he had very carefully traced one 
branch of the noble family of Cochrane into 
Suffolk, where Mrs. Cochrane had informed 
them her grandfather had lived. 

It was this Dr. Carew who compared the 
major’s gentlemanly reflections to tnose of a 


mirror. 
One day the doctor happened to hear the 


major’s ancient housekeeper say to the laundry- 
maid: “It’s very strange that her name should 


€ 





be Coahemnts when all her underlinen is marked 
‘a. We!” 


And he recalled that remark, with a “‘ big, big 
D,” one day not long after, when he took up the 
day’s newspaper, and read in what is ealled 
“the agony column” an advertisement which 
ran as follows: 


«A. W. must return to her home at once if 
she would escape eternal disgrace. Otherwise 
her secret flight and continued absence will 
constitute legal ground for a divorce.” 


“Tm half inclined to ask the advertiser for 
his address through this same channel,” said 
the doctor ; ‘‘ for I firmly believe that this Mrs. 
Cochrane is the ‘A. W.’ he is addressing. I 
should like to bowl her out !’”” 

“Of course she is!” said Mrs. Carew, tri- 
umphantly. ‘ Why, those are the very initials 
which the major’s housekeeper spoke about as 
being on her clothes. Don’t you remember, 
love? I know what it is. She has deserted her 
home and children—that’s why she always looks 
so melancholy; that is what she’s done! You 
always said she was a bad one!” 

“Yes ; although I did think at the time that 
they were not her own clothes, and that it would 
turn out a poiice affair,” said the doctor ; “‘ but, 
with this new light on the matter, I’m of your 
opinion. She has deserted her deeply-wronged 
husband and her poor little children.” 

“The infatuated wretch!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Carew, affectionately embracing the youngest of 
her own seven little ones. 





CHAPTER X. 
A “MODEL” MOTHER. 


It isn’t mich o’ th’ world aw know, 
But aw con truly say 
A faithful heart’s too rich to throw 
Withaat a thowt away. 
Joum Haxrtter. 


Tue clear, bright, northern light was falling 
through the upper parts of the two tall windows 
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of Miss Tregarthen’s spacious painting-room, 
upon old Bess Jenkins, who was giving what is 
technically called a “sitting.” 

Her husband and several of her neighbours 
had already given her sittings for the group of 
figures to which that of old Bess was being, 
added. 

The young artist sat in her wheeled chair, 
propped up with cuShions, palette on thumb, 
brush in hand, very intent on the canvas on its 
easel before her. Mrs. Cochrane sat by the open 
window, thinking and reading. Twice that morn- 
ing had shedetermined to announce her forthcom- 
ing departure; twice her heart had failed her, 
and the unpleasant task had been postponed. 
Her thoughts still ran in that direction, and 
were not with the words she read. 

When tie sitting was over, Mrs. Cochrane 
said: 

“Have you any relative in London, Mrs. 
Jenkins? Lask because you so closely resemble 
someone I know there.” 

The old woman turned upon herwith a sudden 
start, saying in a quick, eager Way: 

“Ay, have I, dearie, surely! am’ he were 
aliers so much like me! Soheavere? T’es my 
sonJacky !” 

Asudden palencss spread itself over the ques- 
tioner’s face. 

** Does re come to see you often ?” is the next: 


question, put faintly,and witha ‘voice. 
The ok woman shakes her head and 


unbidden tears arise, as she Tes * 

*‘Aw,@ear no! The Lord ta’ Qaid Bie hand 
yere, on this puir auld heart, ! 
Jacky never came to me agen, Rewer: amd yet ; 
he were alive, an’ might ha’ how weel 
I loved him when he weer 80 little you've 
seen him, my dear!—inows my Jes son, 


town! Aw feat! awloar! I’m *mased wi joy, 
and all of @*t#emblin’, and I cannot eee per for’ 
the tears.” 

Looking with the deepest sympathy upon the 
poor old creature, whose withered, ‘wrimk 
brown hands were busy wiping away the rapidly 
coming tears with her coarse apron, Mrs. Coch- 
rane said, hastily : 

“No, no; pray do not mistake me. He is 
like youvery like you—most strangely like 
you; and yet, you know, ‘he may not be your 
son. He is a great ‘man, a knight, Sir John 
Weeldon, a Member of Parliament, one ‘of ‘the 
sheriffs, and an alderman of the City: of 
London.” 

Mrs. Jenkins gave her eyes a final wipe, and 
let her hands fail heavily iuto her lap: 

* Weeldon! Sir John!” she exclaimed, angrily. 
“Then why said yer he were my ‘son ?” 

“That ‘was your mistake, dear,” explained 
Miss Tregarthen. ‘Mrs. Cochrane only said 
that Sir John Weeldon, in London, was like you 
—singularly like you; that was all.” 

Fora momént the old woman sat, feeling; as 
she said, “ghastly and skeared like)” unable 
to realize the terrible disappointment ; but when 
she grew calmer she told them ‘the story of ‘her 
favourite son and of his sudden disappearance, 
and of the reasons they had for believing that 
he had gone away to London. 

‘* How old was he when he ran away?” 

«Ten year?” 

* How old is he now, if he is alive ?” 

“ Forty year, more.” 

“ Sir John Weeldon’s age is forty-three.” 

“ He would be about that, my dearie, jest. Aw 
oar |” ‘ 

Reassured by this brief conversation, Mrs. 
Cochrane heaved a deep sigh of relief, and joy- 
ously concluded that there was no longer any 
real occasion for flight or fear. She believed 
that in this old woman she saw her husband’s 
mother, but since he had never owned or in any 
way recognized or made himself known to her 
since he first left home, so long ago, she was 
convinced that the very last spotin the world 
a he would think of visiting would be 
this. 

“‘I know him better than ever,” she said, 
bitterly, to herself, ‘and Iam safer here, close 
beside the parents he is ashamed of, ‘than I 


my Jacky, ap there in the great wt fo 





should be in any other part of the world,” 


When the sitter had departed, Guinevere 
said : 

“And is Sir John Weeldon really so much 
like her, Alice ?” 

“ The likeness is really wonderful.” 

« And you said there was reason for supposing 
that he came from Cornwall.” 

« That was only asuspicion, and wellas I knew 
him, and well as others knew him, I don’t think 
there is anyone living but himself who knows 
who his parents ate, anf I do not think he has 
the slightest kuowledge of where they are, or 
whether they até alive or dead.” 

“That man must have been born without a 
heart—he is monster !” 

“ He is, indeed, a hard, cruel man.” 

The little aneorland church which we visi 
with the Jenkins amily is the scene which Miss 
Tregarthen is now painting, with old Bess ithe: 
little grass-grown graveyard for one of the most 
prominent of its many figures. 

She could mot have selected a subject anore 
locally charaéteristic, or a more picturesg 


ue One. 

Bright in colour and full of action, there was 
yet a peacefulness and serenity in its géneral 
tone and semtiment which made itself at once 
felt. ‘The @rawing, composition, light, shade, 
@olour and expression, were all 
gotse and the purple 

it the rude, grey stone wall upon which some 


6 ee 3 ‘the deep mass of 
i ‘transparent stealing over the 
distant nile; Ue eo reat 
the tiny, Norman porch, ‘roken carving, 
its velvety mosses and lichens, and the 
gtass growing on its idated roof; the 
d blue and white sunny cloud and 


sky); ‘the parson’s little bay horse tethered to 
the gabe, and the parson himself shaking hands 
with s®me of his flock while on ‘his wa; to} 
mount—all were reproduced with woulestl 
Gdelity. Mrs. Cochrane thought it a masters 
piece, and every day visitors came to see its 
progress, who spoke of it with the greatest en- 
thosiasm “and ‘delight. The models went away} 
to talk about it, Its fame was spreading fast. 

Tf your- name is nét already miade,” said 
Dr. Carew, “that ought to make at.” 

"The old fisherwoman stood -before'the picture 
silent and motionless for ‘somé ‘moments, and 
then, with ‘a laugh expressive of wonder and 
delight, said : 

«7 énows ’em all, every one; my dearie. Aw, 
Joar? to think of me ‘and my ‘old man, too, ‘be- 
in’ in a picter !” 

When Bess sat for'the second time, afew days 
after, a new idea struck Guinevere—she made'a 
separate study of the old woman and talked of 
her lost son to her while she paintdd, and, when 
she had gone, said triumphantly to Mrs. 'Coch- 


rane: 

I believe I shall eatch the dearold creaturé’s 
exact expression, and if I do it will appeal to the 
hearts of all-who see it. Ah? how fondly she 
cherishes the memory of that worthless y 
scamp! how firmly she believes that heis living 
and will some Gay come back ‘to her, old 
soul! Her son Owen is 80 ‘true and ‘ to her ! 
The old couple are growing too aged for work, 
and it is he who Jooks after them ‘and provides 
them with all their little comforts and luxuries. 
And yet itis not Owen, but his ‘runaway bro- 
ther, who has the largest share-of the old ‘wo- 
man’s heart. She will never believe that Jacky 
is dead ’ 

‘I, too, believe that heis living, but Tam sure 
that he will never come back to her. 

“JT know. You think this Sir John Weeldon 
really isherson. How romantic!” 

«Tf you knew him as well as I do, you would 
think so, ‘too. Itds impossible that such a re- 
semblance shotild ve accidental.” ; 

At this moment ‘the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Dr. Carew. He bowed 
stiffly to Mrs. Cochrane, and greeted ‘his ‘patient 
with effusive tenderness. 

After again admiring the painting and re- 
provhesying its fame, the doctor said: 

“You are working too hard, my dear; you 
must have a rest. I want to put the ‘key of this 
painting-room in my pocket and keep it there 


was 
Steet des ameal ‘thing 





fora week—a whole week, my dear. Tm think- 


ing of sending you back to Torquay. The air is 
just now a little too moist here—there it is still 
dry and bright. Indeed, I have already, with 
your father’s consent, written to——” __ 

** Stay a moment, doctor dear, you are just a 
little too expeditious in carrying out your plans 
for my good. The fact is, I have already made 
another arrangement. Dear Mrs. Cochrane and 
myself are going to Camelford for a week. I 
have written to the Dalcoaths, and they are 
most anxious to receive us.” 

The doctor’s face, as he heard this, was very 
expressive of annoyance and perplezity. He 
said, after a pause: 

“Well, well! we shall hear what the major 
‘Says to it.” 

The doctor, leaving thestudio, soughtthemajor 
ad carried him off to the library, where the two 
at down together, gravely, for a very serious 
consultation. OS: 

“ook here, major!’ said the docton, sternly. 
“TZ told you there was something wrong ‘about 
this Mrs..Cochrane, and there is. In ‘the first 
place, she’s here under a false name. Her real 
mameis Weeldon—Alice Weeldon. The mame 
@f ber grandfather, on the méthei side, really 

Cochrane, but her maiden mame was Grant. 
i bhaveevery reason to believe that I know some- 
about her father’s ji 
her father és the som ofan old 
is mow livimg im the North 
earf from ‘him for 






1 een major. 

“Yes, mad! Has been in a lunatic asylum > 
cut off all her hair, and threatened her husband,. 
poor fellow, with the scissors.” 

«Who is her husband ?” 

« Sir John Weeldon, M.P. 
fom. him—read it.” + 

The major took up the letter and read: 


‘Dear Srr,—I have very little doubt about 
the correctness of your surmises. The lady you 
describe is, I strongly suspect, my wife. She 
has been confined for many months in a lunatic 
asylum. She ran away from her home after a 
scene of sudden and unaccountable nef 
some six months ago, peyvionels citing al 
her-hair, which was then very beauntif She 
saeeal tee hed marek a etter et 
scissors emplo: or e, al 
is, I should think, a very as on, to 
take,charge of so helpless an invalid. .The name 
of Cochrane was that of her mother’s father); her 
own maiden name:was Grant. Her father—who 
may be alive or dead for aught.I know.or wish 


Here is a letter 


oung | to know about him—was the.son of a.gentleman 


of your own profession, who had been in the 


army and had settledin Suffolk—if my memory 
does not play me false, in Ipswich, close by 
which town the late Squire .Cothrane resided. 


Grant junior was a civil engineer. I give you 
all these i in.order that you. may 
satisfy yourself as to the correctness.or.other- 
wise of your suspicion. Your ipti 1 
lady agrees in every point with of Mrs. 
Weeldon. If we are right pray send me andmme- 
diatetelegram, when I willat once.take the neces- 
sary steps for her recovery.— Yours faithfully, 

: “Jogn Wee.pan.” 


‘Well, major, what's to*be Gone ?” asked ‘the 


‘doctor, when this letter was used and ‘laid 
down. ‘“‘ Something must be ‘done; and sharply 
‘too.’ 

“Suppose Sir John Weeldon is, is, er, 
‘subvreptitiously——” 


of the sort. ‘Suppose 


* Bah! suppose nothi: r 
th a-dangerous fanatic 


your daughter is atone 
and——” 

The major chatiged ‘colour ‘and rose at once. 

“Tl go—T'll, at least, send somebody to—to 
fetch her away at once.” 

The bell rang, Joon avpeared—no longer in 
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livery, for John, being a general utility man, as 
an actor might say, had’ been at work in the 
stable. 

«John !” cried the doctor, “tell Miss Tre- 
garthen her father wishes to see her alone, here 
in the library.” 

John disappeared. 

“What will you proceed to, er, to do, 
doctor ?” 

“ Put the entire affair before her. Then she’ll 
see the necessity of at once parting with this 
mad woman ;.she won’t otherwise.” 

** And then I, er, presume our next proceeding 
will, I, I anticipate, be to, er——” 

“Dismiss her? No. Keep a careful watch 
upon her until the husband comes.” 

«T hope he'll not be long.” 

Presently John wheeled the little artist into 
the library. 

She listened with deep emotion to Dr. Carew’s 
story of how he overheard the housekeeper men- 
tion the initials “ A.W.,” how he chanced to see 
the advertigement addressed to “A.W.,” and 
how he had inserted another advertisement, in- 
viting the searcher for “ A.W.” to communicate 
with him. Then he placed before her the 
alderman’s letter. 

Guinevere read it with a sternly compressed 
brow and heaving breast. She was evidently 
strongly excited, but she mastered her emotion 
bravely. After reading it twice she carefully 
folded and returned it to the doctor, saying: 

“You have got part of the story, doctor, but 
not the whole. I have some clues to the 
remainder. Promise that you will not take 
another step in this matter until I have had a 
private interview with Mrs. Weeldon.” 

As she spoke, Guinevere grasped the wheels 
of her chair as if to move if. 

* You believe that she is Mrs. Weeldon ?” 

“T am sure she is.” 

«« And, therefore, that she is mad ?” 

« And, therefore, that she is perfectly sane.” 

**Don’t talk like that, or I shall think you’ve 
caught her complaint,” says the doctor, 
jocularly. “You have read what her husband 
says. The woman has beén im a lunatic 
asylum.” 

“J have read more than Sir John Weeldon’s 
letter on that subject, doctor: I have’ read the 
newspapers, and I know that by design and by 
mistake many sane persons are shut up with the 
insane. Mrs. Cochrane—Mrs. Weeldon, I should 
say—is mo more a’ mad woman than you are, 
doctor.” 

‘* But her husband—-—” 

“Is, I have reason to believe, a thoroughly 
heartless, revengeful, cruel man, who only 
wishes to recover possession of her person that 
he may again imprison her inone of those awful 
places—to drive her mad, or kill her—who 
knows which ?” 

The doctor smiled. 

«You have been reading too many novels, my 
dear,” said he. ‘‘ You have been innoculated 
with the wild fancies of writers of the Charles 
Reade persuasion, a. most imaginative novelist, 
who himself strengthens my theory that——” 

“ Doctor—father, be reasonable. You have 
seen her—you ‘have both seen her day after day 
almost, and I am always with her. Could she be 
mad ‘and so deceive us ali? Ask the servants— 
ask everybody who has been brought in contact 
with her; if they have discovered in Mrs. 
Cochrane’s manners, conversation, actions, in 
anything that she has said or done, the slightest 
eT of even eccentricity—not to say mad- 
ness ?” 

The doctor looked down upon the excited 
little being in the chair, with one white, thin 
band grasping either wheel, and said calmly, 
with an air of profound rege 

“My dear Miss Tregarthen, you must keep 
cool and quiet. And you must remember that 
you are talking about something of which you 
are profoundly ignorant. Ihave had much to 
do with lunatics in the course of my practice. 
Mad people are the finest actors in the world; 
indeed, I have a very strongly supported theory 


which convinces me that madness is the true 
basis of all real excellence in acting. Garrick 
was mad, Macready was mad, Booth was mad, Ed- 





mund Kean wasmad, and Henry Irving, foraught 
I know, may be as mad as they were. Where 
will you find ‘such morbidly excessive vanity as 
you find amongst actors, except amongst 
lunatics or people who are trembling on the ex- 
treme verge of insanity? Why, what is mad- 
ness but the power of going out of your own 
mind into that of some imaginary being, as 
actors do, more or less perfectly in proportion as 
they are more or less mad. Why, my dear girl, 
I could take you to some asylums where——” 

And here the doctor, having mounted one of 
his favourite hobbies, on which he galloped 
quite as hard as the major did on his genealogi- 
cal hobby, would have spurred it on into heaven 
knows what wild lengths if the artist had not 
cried out: 

“I must go back at once, or the paint will be 
so hard that my glazings will not lie properly. 
Ring for John?” 

Then, without waiting for aid, she began to 
propel her chair towards the door. 

« But, my dear, this mad woman——” began 
the major. 

“Is no more mad to-day than sie has been on 
any day since I first knew her.” 

And the doctor, seeing how excited his 
patient was, secretly signed to the father to let 
Guinevere have ‘her way, himself pushed her 
chair from the library and helped to take it up 
into the studio. Returning to the major, he said: 

“We must humour her; she is already too 
much excited by this afiair. We will send her 
to Torquay, and telegraph for the husband in 


-? 


the morning. 





CHAPTER XI. 
AN UNEXPECTED CHAMPION. 


Such is the might of maidenhood, 
That even lions hath subdued. 
B. M. Ranxixa. 

Tur doctor, having assisted Miss Tréovarthen 
in returning to her studio, left her, with some 
half-expressed reluctance, alone with Mrs. 
Weeldon, who was still sitting by the open win- 
dow, reading. 

Fora time Guinevere went on with her paint- 
ing in silence, but presently she put the palette 
and pencils on the stand beside her, and with 
two or three quick turns of the wheel brought 
her chair up to that of Mrs. Weeldon. 

“My dear, sweet friend, I want you to listen 
to me very quietly, and be very brave.” 

She spoke in a tone so unusually grave and 
impressive that Mrs. Weeldon looked into her 
face wonderingly. 

**T want you to tell me something about your 
husband !” 

“About my—my husband !” she faltered. 

It flashed at once into this poor woman’s trem- 
blingly apprehensive mind that her terrible 
secret was in peril of discovery. 

“Yes, about your husband. Iam your true 
friend, my dear; I love you with all my heart; 
there surely need be no restraint with me. Treat 
me as you would treat the sister you have lost; 
call me by her name, if you please; and let 
there be no more secrets between us than there 
were between yourself and Clara.” 

Mrs. Weeldon blushed, and grew pale. She 
said, in a low, tremulous voice: 

“TF told you that he was alive, and that we 
were separated ; it isa painful subject.” 

She felt that all her best efforts at self-con- 
trol were failing her, and glancing with a 
startled, inquiring expression into her com- 
panion’s eyes, murmured : 

“There is.some hidden meaning in your 
words. I am afraid of you.” 

“You need not be. What I really mean is 
this: Dr. Carew thinks he knows your hus- 
band. He says-heis a man of wealth and high 
position inthe City of London!” 

Mrs. Weeldon started in ‘an instant to her 
feet, and threw a wild glance towards the win- 
dow, as if, high as it was, she would leap from 
it. Her lips formed words she was unable to 
utter, her bosom heaved tumultuously. 

Guinevere bent forward with a gesture of 
alarm, and clutched her dress. 





“Do not excite yourself; you are quite safo 
here ; but I want you to tell me the truth—the 
whole truth !” 

“Is he here?” 

“ Who ?” 

** My—my husband!” 

_“ No!” exclaimed Guinevere, with great em- 
phasis. 

** Ts he coming ?” 

** He does not know that you are here for cer- 
tain.” 

«What have you heard ?” 

“That which I know is a gross falsenhood— 
that you are—mad !” 

The last word was spoken in a whisper. It 
made the listener’s blood run cold. She stood for 
a moment like a statue—breathless and motion- 
less—and then sank back into her chair, cover- 
ing her face with her hands, and bursting into 
tears. 

Miss Tregarthen’s compassionate eyes filled, 
too. She drew herself nearer to the poor hunted- 
down, despairing wife, and drawing her nead 
gently to her own fluttering bosom, pressed 
it to her with trembling hands, tenderly caress- 
ing, filled to overflowing with the deepest love 
and pity. 

“You do not know—you cannot imagine— 
the dreadfni usage I have endured at his hands,” 
Mrs. Weeldon sobbed. “He made me loathe 
him, but still I did not willingly forsake him. 
Talways shtank from the thought of that—it 
seemed disgrace—but at last he drove me from 
him frantic with fear and horror. I would 
rather die than look upon his’ face again!” 

And then the poor wife’s ghastly story was all 
laid bare. Miss Tregarthen heard in @ tumult 
of passionate emotion with what eruelty this 
warm-hearted, affectionate woman had been 
isolated from her mother and sister. She told 
her how she had seen Clara singing ballads in 
the street for a living, and how in the wild 
horror of that shameful sight she had struggled 
to throw herself from the carriage which her 
husband refused to stop, had been forcibly re- 
strained, and while still in a state of intense ex- 
citement, was treated as a mad creature, pro- 
nounced imsane by three famous doctors, and 
shut ‘up for ten long months of intense misery 
and torture amongst lunatics in an asylum. She 
said : 

“You can conceive nothing more dreadful 
than that was! And to escape from it I bad to 
lie basely and shamefully, to deny the very ex- 
istence of the dear mother and my loving, de- 
voted sister, whose absence and silence were 
eating my heart away!” 

When all was told, Guinevere, still folding 
her in her loving arms, said: 

«You must pack up and leave this place to- 
night. My friend in Camelford will receive you 
and protect you. Oh! how I wish I had known 
all this before!’ 

‘My poor, dear little darling, what could you 
have done for me ?” moaned the unhappy wife. 
‘Ah, Guinevere! why should I ask you to 
share the sorrows of another, you who are so 
frail and helpless, and so great a sufferer, who 
have so much to bear yourself ?” 

Guinevere smiled proudly. 

“Would you make me more helpless than I 
am—deprive such a poor, forlorn little she-crea- 
ture as I am of auL share in the nobility of 
living ? You shall see what I can do—you shall 
see what I can do for you; and guess how 
proud I am to do it. Helpless! Nonsense! 
The strongest and most helpful in the land can 
do nothing more powerful than this—protect the 
innocent, shelter the oppressed, and baffle the 
mighty in the very midst of their triumphant 
wrong-doing ; and this, weak and helpless as 
you call me, I mean to do for you—for you, my 
darling—whom I love and honour with all my 
inmost heart and soul! Stay here—fear not, 
and trust in me; I’ll be back directly.” 

With a few vigorous turns of the hastily- 
clutched wheels she propelled her chair to the 
door, contrived with difficulty and impatience 
to open it, disappeared, the wheels proclaiming 
by their sound how rapidly she travelled. 

Dr. Carew, having matured his plans and 
bidden the major adieu in the library, was met 
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emerging from the door by John and the page, 
who, hastily summoned by her voice, were 
carrying Miss Tregarthen in her wheeled chair 
down the broad oaken staircase. Seeing him, 
she cried out: 

“ Just the man I am looking for! Come into 
the dining-room, doctor ; I want to speak with 
you privately.” 

“You have been over-exciting yourself, my 
dear; this is very"wrong. I can see it at a 
glance ; your nerves are in a terrible state of 
tension. We shall have you in hysterics, if we 
don’t take care. -What has happened ?” 

**Take a chair, doctor. I’ve a long story to 
tell.” 

**You had better postpone it, my dear, until 
you are calmer; your eyes are all ablaze with 
excitement.” 

** Which will terribly increase, unless you sit 
down and listen to me.” 

The doctor reluctantly submitted. 

And then, with a sweet eloquence and pathos 
and an intensity of dramatic power, begotten of 
powerful feeling, that could not fail to reach 
the heart, she told the story of Mrs. Weeldon’s 
wrongs. 

The doctor listened at first with a smile of 
incredulity, and then grew impatient, muttering 
every now and then, “A most improbable 
thing!’ or “Just so! precisely what a mad 
woman would say!” or “A most unnatural 
idea!’ or “ Preposterous!’ and so on. But 
when Miss Tregarthen had wound up her im- 
passioned narrative there were tears in his eyes, 
although he said: 

«* My dear young lady, all that you have men- 
tioned only confirms the sad impression we have 
such just cause for. Every madhouse doctor 
can tell you that it is the people with extra- 
ordinary imaginative powers who go mad, and 
this poor creature’s wild romance, touching as 
it is—I must confess it moved even me to tears 
—is, in reality, a part of her disease. A great 
authority in our profession once wrote of luna- 
tics in the Bicétre, ‘ Those were chiefly affected 
who belonged to professions in which the imagi- 
nation is unceasingly or ardently engaged.’ Dr. 
Abercrombie’s opinion—one of great value— 
was that where the imagination luxuriates 
amidst fancied scenes of a sensational kind, ex- 
citing strong mental emotions out of all natural 
proportion with their unreal causes, there are 
sown the seeds of madness, which if not——” 

** Now, doctor, do spare me a long lecture on 
your favourite subject, and tell me what you 
intend to do in this matter of Mrs. Cochrane.” 

** Mrs. Cochrane ?” 

“Don’t be irritating, doctor! 
Weeldon, of course.” 

** That will depend upon her husband’s deci- 
sion. We cannot assume——” 

“ Have you told him that his wife is here ?” 

«T have not.” 

«Then don’t.” 

“But we must! The law—— 

“ But you mustn’t !” 

_ “ But, really now, my dear Miss Tregarthen, 
ao, pray : 

Again she interrupts him, saying : 

“ Doctor, I honour and esteem yon above all 
the men I have ever known; I love you as 
dearly as I could if you were my father! When 
I was a little, tiny girl, and able to run about 
in the sunshine chasing ‘the butterflies and 
plucking the flowers, 1 used to sit upon your 
nee and play with your beard while you told 
me stories. I have grown up to regard you as 
my truest, dearest friend; but, doctor” —and 
here her voice changed to one of grave and 
solemn earnestness—‘“ if you lend yourself to 
this cause of the wrong-doer, and barbarously, 
heartlessly, hunt down this poor, lonely, despair- 
ing creature to a cruel end—if you do this, and 
subject her to all the horrible sufferings from 
which only secret and sudden flight can save 
her, never expect to hear my voice or see me 
smile upon you again!” 

The doctor gazed at her with surprise. He 
had never seen her in such a mood before. It 
startled him, and, rising, he paced the room 
quickly, greatly excited and perplexed. 

“For aught we know,” said he, remonstra- 


I mean Mrs. 








| roosting, and kept on all night. 
| time that bad been agreed upon for the race to 


tively, ‘‘ this woman may be dangerous. Insane 
people are so crafty; they show imagination 
enough and invention enough to deceive the 
very devil himself !” 

“Doctor! doctor! Do I not tell you that she 
is sane, perfectly sane !”’ 

“Tut! tut! tut! tut! tut! How can that be 
when three eminent members of my own pro- 
fession have, as you confess——” 

“Been deceived by the crafty cunning and 
imaginative power of Sir John Weeldon.” 

Tne doctor paces the room in silence, but 
more slowly. 

Presently he pauses, and, with his finger and 
thumb busy about his chin and mouth, says, 
thoughtfully : 

**T’ll see her myself !” : 

“ That’s exactly what I was going to propose. 
Come along!” 

‘All right! but keep your hands from those 
wheels, please. I’m going to take you up my- 
self, you wilful, desperate, little rebel !”’ 

The two women were more than a match for 
the doctor. He came away from them con- 
vinced almost against his will that Mrs. Weel- 
don really was sane; and, moreover, he pro- 
mised—reluctantly at first, but afterwards with 
earnestness and ferrour—that Mrs. Grant and 
Clara should be actively sought for, and that he 
would write at once to his old friend the army 
surgeon in the north, and ascertain if the father 
of Mrs. Weeldon was actually his son. 


(To be continued.) 








PHOTOGRAPHING THE BaBy.—By the time the 
start for the gallery is made the baby is 
thoroughly exhausted and out of patience. The 
whole party go along, of course. When the 
gallery is reached, coaxing, tickling, and baby 
talk all fail to put the subject into a good 
humour. One says she doesn’t see what makes 
him so cross. Another wonders what makes 
him act so. Still another declares that he must 
be sick. The photographer then comes to the 
rescue. He has had experience in many just 
such cases, and knows what to do. He cannot 
do anything but what is a novelty to the baby, 
and he generally succeeds in quieting the child, 
and successfully producing his likeness. He 
does it in the midst of difficulties though. He 
has all the elderly attendants of the baby to 
combat at first. They finally realize the fact 
that the artist can do better without their 
efforts, and as they go homeward one says: 
“ How quickly he got the baby still! It’s per- 
fectly wonderful! Some men do take to chil- 
dren that way, and can do anything they 
want with them. I don’t wonder they take 
all their babies to him to nave their pictures 
taken !” 


Suerrpan’s Wacer.—The anecdotes told of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who was such a 
famous wit in London years ago, seem to be 
almost without number. On one occasion he 
had a dispute with the Prince Regent as to how 
much better turkeys could walk than geese. 
The prince said that.a turkey could walk twice 
as far as a goose in a given space of time. 
Sheridan denied it, and a wager was made. 
The wit remembered that turkeys go to roost 
early, and that geese could be driven night and 
day. He found a fiock of geese, and the prince 
brought his flock of turkeys to the starting- 
point. Sheridan so arranged it that the race 
did not begin till late in the afternoon. At 
first the turkeys outstripped the geese, and the 
prince laughed at the wit. But Sheridan only 
smiled and said nothing. When darkness fell, 
the trouble with the turkeys began. They got 
into the hedges, and flew into the roadside trees, 
and, in spite of all their drivers could do, they 
would go no“further. But presently the geese 
came in sight. They walked along ahead of 
their drivers,and never offered to stop. The 
geese passed the place where the turkeys were 
When the 


end had expired, the geese were far ahead of 
the turkeys, and Sheridan won his wager. 





THE HOUSEWIFE. 
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Oyster Saucr.—Beard the oysters (the num- 
ber must depend on the quantity required), 
strain their liquor and let it stand for any sedi- 
ment to fall, then pour it off clear into a sauce- 
pan, and add one biade of mace and twoor three 
white peppercorns ; let it boil for a few minutes, 
then throw in the oysters to let them just boil 
up; take them out and strain the liquor; boil 
the oysters and liquor again, adding some butter 
which has been rubbed in flour (on a trencrer) 
and a little cream or milk. 


Breap Saucre.—Boil half pint of milk and 
put into it a teacupful of bread crumbs, a little 
powdered, small chopped onion which has been 
boiled in three waters, and let it simmer twenty 
minutes, then add a bit of fresh butter rolled in 
flour ; just boil up, and serve. 


Famity Pounp Caxz.—One pound of flour, 
dried; half pound of butter beat to a cream; 
half pound of pounded white sugar ; half pound 
of currants, dried (these may of course be 
omitted, or caraways substituted, if preferred) ; 
four eggs; half a pintof milk. Bake it care- 
fully. 

TreacLtE Parxins.—One quart of oatmeal; 
three pounds of treacle; three quarters pound 
of sugar ; alittle butter anda little flour. Sweer- 
meat or caraways, ad libitum. Mixall together, 
then roll it out thin and cut into round cakes. 
Bake on a tin. 


Barter Water.—Wash a quarter pound of 
pearl barley, boil it up in a little water and pour 
the water off; add three pints of boiling soft 
water to the barley, and let it boil one hour and 
a half; strain and set aside for use; add to the 
barley about half the former quantity of water, 
and boil as before ; strain, and when cold add 
to the former; it is flavoured to the taste with 
any ingredient, or may be simply warmed with 
milk. 

Ece anp Correr.—There are various recipes 
for preparing and refining coffee ; the following 
is the best that has ever come under our view, 
and is available in all places. Procure your 
coffee fresh roasted and not too brown, in the 
proportion of a quarter of a pound for three 
persons. Let it be Mocha, and grind it just 
before using. Put it in a basin, and break into 
it an egg, yelk, white, shell and all. Mix it up 
with a spoon to the consistency of mortar, place * 
it with warm—not boiling—water in the coffee- 
pot, let it boil up and break three times, then 
stand a few minutes, and it will be as clear as 
amber, and the egg will give it a rich taste. 


A Srurrzp Lorn or Murron.—Take the skin 
of a loin of mutton with the flap on; bone it 
neatly; make a nice veal stuffing and fill the 
inside of the loin with it where the bones were 
removed ; roll it up tight, skewer the flap, and 
tie twine round it to keep it firmly together ; 
put the outside skin over it till nearly roasted, 
and then remove it that the mutton may brown. 
Serve with a nice gravy as for hare. 


Ryz Breap.—Many cooks fancy that it is a 
great undertaking to make rye bread, and to 
have it good. Here are directions for making 
it, and if carefully followed the bread will be 
excellent: Take two cups of Indian meal; make 
in a thick batter with scalding water; when 
cooladd a smallcup of white bread sponge, a 
little sugar and salt, and a teaspoonful of soda, 
dissolved. In this stir as much rye as is possible 
with a spoon ; let it rise until it is very light, 
then work in with your hand as much rye as you 
can, but do not knead it, as that will make it 
hard; put it in buttered bread tins, and let it 
rise for about fifteen minutes, then bake for an 
hour and a half, cooling the oven gradually for 
the last twenty minutes. 


Sweermzat Tarts.— Make a little short 
paste, roll it, and line your tins ; prick them in 
the inside, and so bake them.’ Wnen you serve 
them up, put in any sort of sweetmeats. You 
may have-a different sort day by day, by keeping 
the shells ready baked by you. 
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USEFUL HINTS AND: RECIPES. 


—@—— 


To RESTORE TAINTED GAME OR ANY OTHER 
MeEaT s0 AS TO BE FIT FOR USE.—Prepare it 
for cooking, then wrap the game in a fine linen 
cloth closely sewed in every part, so as to prevent 
any dustor cinder getting in; when this is done 
take a fire-shovel full of hot charcoal or live coal, 
and throw into a bucket of cold water, and dip 
the game into it, and allow it to remain five 
minutes; and upon taking it out, all the offen- 
sive smell will be removed, and it will be per- 
fectly fit for use, but it must be dressed imme- 
diately. 

REcIPE FOR TAKING Wax ovuT or CLOTH.— 
Hold a red-hot iron (a poker will do) steadily 
within an inch or so of the cloth, and in a few 
minutes the wax will wholly evaporate; then 
rub the cloth with some whitish brown paper to 
remove any mark that may remain. 


Deticious Satins Draveuts.—Carbonate of 
soda and white sugar, of each twenty grains; 
lemon or tartaric acid, twenty-five grains; mix 
with water, in two glasses, as usual. If you 
substitute a half lemon for the acid, it is still 
nicer. 


A Curz ror Ruxzumatism.—Mix well to- 
gether one quarter of an ounce of ether and an 
ounce of amber oil. Rub the part affected fiest 
with a flannel, till quite warm. Repeat the ap- 
plication till cured. 


Recent Cotp.—A teaspoonful of sal-volatile, 
taken in a small quantity of water or white wine 
whey at bed-time, is a good remedy for a recent 
cold. Bathing the nose in warm water is also a 
great relief. 


Recirge FoR THE Stina or a Wasp, BzE, or 
OTHER InsEect.—Wet the part stung, and ruba 
piece of indigo upon it, which will instantly re- 
move the pain. 

To GET RID oF THE STING oF A NETTLE OR 
OTHER VEGETABLE.—Rub the part affected with 
balm, rosemary, mint, or any other aromatic 
herb, and the smart will at once céase. 


Recrrz ror Burns.—For a burn by vitriol or 
by any similar cause, apply the white of eggs, 
mixed with powdered chalk, and lay it over the 
parts burnt with a feather, and it will afford im- 
mediate relief, We have seen this tried most 
successfully to a child who had accidentally 
taken some vitriol into its mouth. 


Use or Sant vo Prevent Statns.—If red 
wine, fruit, jams, etc,, etc., be spilt on a table 
cloth, the anti-economical mode of removing 
them is either to apply bleaching liquor at 
home, or, if we are too idle, or too much occu- 
pied, or too careless avout the matter, we give 
general directions to our laundress, and she 
either extracts the stains or not, “‘as it may 
happen ;” and too often, if the former, it is done 
with so little caution tnat the liquid is spilled 
where it is not required, and not being noticed, 
cannot be washed out, and the consequence is 
that beautiful table linen is frequently found 
with holes that are perfectly unaccountable to 
the owner; and blame attaches, in consequence, 
to all who have to do with it. Bleaching 
liquid is very seldom required to be used in 
a family if due attention be paid toa stain. The 
moment it is made, let salt (common table salt) 
be rubbed on the spot before it has time to 
dry. The use of the salt is to keep it damp till 
the cloth is taken to the wash, when, without 
any further trouble or attention, it will entirely 
disappear by the usual process of washing. If 
the stain has had time to dry, the application 
of salt will too often fail in the effect intended; 
and then the use of bleaching liquor will pro- 
bably be required. This, if cautiously rinsed 
out from the linen, will not injure cotton or linen 
goods. 

Harz Drz.—A scientific contemporary states 
that asubcutaneous injection of small quantities 
of the salts of gona ey has lately produced 
some remarkable results in stimulation of and 


altering the colour of the hair. 
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CHAPTER I. 


I wave in my short story to deal with our 
curate, the Reverend Thomas Tompkins Hobday, 
and in order to bring this gentleman properly 
upon the stage of this history, it behoves me to 
go back to a period of his life just half a year 
before he became tie clerical assistant to the 
rector of Claypole, and consequently our “ very 
own” new curate. 

Immediately after taking orders the Reverend 
T. T. Hobday had obtained a curacy in the 
north of England, and the scene of his opening 
labours in the ministry was tne forsaken, deso- 
late Yorkshire village of Staunton. 

The rector of Staunton was a wheezy old 
gentleman who had been a great scholar and an 


“| accomplished wit in his day, but that day was 


long gone by, and he was then only a long, gaunt, 
grey relic of a handsome gentleman, much 
troubled with asthma, and unable very often to 
take any part of the church services in the 
damp, mouldy, greenish village church, which 
still retained the high pews and three-decker 
pulpit of the days of our sovereign lady Queen 
Anne, and which was conseauently left very 
much to the care of the young and rather timid- 
looking Mr. Hobday. 

Mr. Hobday, however, on his arrival in the 
village, was very kindly taken in hand by the 
Misses Shrimpton and Mrs. Entwhistle, who 
were the ruling powers in Staunton, and who put 
the curate, as they had every preceding curate 
for thirty years past, through his paces. By 
them he was instructed as to the proper mode 
of conducting the service; when to visit the 
Sunday-school, and what to say when he got 
there; “what to eat, drink and avoid ;” and 
what sort of sermon he should or should not 
preach to the score or so of farm-labourers and 
the dozen of old ladies who made up his congre- 
gation. ; 

The only recreation he had a chance of in- 
dulging in was a game of whist now and then at 
the rectory, for the asthmatic rector was a sen- 
sible man, and did not despise a rubber (though 
to the Misses Shrimpton cards were more than 
an abomination), and an ovcasional chat with the 
doctor upon archelogical subjects. 

Close to the church was an ancient stone 
edifice which might possibly nave belonged, as 
was reported, to the old parsonage, the greater 
part of which had long since fallen into ruins 
and had been carted away to do duty in the 
construction of more modern houses and to re- 

air the churchyard wall. What still remained 

abitable was a three-storied structure, and 
was tenanted by a forlorn widow, who had been 
from time immemorial letter of apartments to 
the curates of Staunton. 

It was understood that whenever a curate 
came to the place it was his duty immediately 
to rent the sitting-room and the bedroom of 
Mrs. Marby; and few, indeed, if any, dared 
to resist their doom. 

Certainly Mr. Hobday was not one to set him- 
self in opposition to the established routine of 
things in Staunton. He had no doubt, on first 
inspection, imagined that there might have 
been a livelier dwelling for a single young man 
than the parlour and bedroom pointed out to 
him, both of which had windows opening upon 
the churchyard, and commanded a fine prospect 
of gravestones. , 

Miss Shrimpton the elder, however, had 
stated that it was a very eligible lodging, and 
that “all the curates took it;”’ and so he, with 
a furtive sigh, succumbed to the inevitable. 

Mr. Hobday.was not by any means an imbe- 
cile; he had lofty ideas as to his clerical office, 





and very proper mourned over the mouldy state 
of the parish church and the feebleness of the 
services. He had once endeavoured to write a 
prize poem ; could play croquet (which was then 
the fashionable game) when asked to do so; 
had sent some lines to a clerical magazine; and 
was reported to have been in love before he was 
ordained. 

He had, moreover, a taste for antiquities, and 
was given to hunting up stray facts as tu the 
old mullioned farmhouses in the neighbourhood, 
and the ruins on a neighbouring hill of what 
the people thereabouts called the “ monkery,” 
meaning, it is to be assumed, the monastery. 

It may reasonably be suspected that the tene- 
ment presided over by the forlorn widow, and to 
which he had been delivered over a captive, had 
found, in spite of its cheerlessness of aspect, 
some favour in his sight by reason of its un- 
doubted Tudor character and the exceeding 
venerableness of the stone-mullioned windows 
of his little parlour. 

So he made himself tolerably comfortable 
there. He unpacked his one box of books and 
commenced, incited tnereto by the doctor, to 
smoke in the evenings, when all fear of the cen- 
sure of the Misses Shrimpton or the other female 
rulers of the parish could be laid aside. 

But I have, after all, not much to do with the 
parish of Staunton, or its asthmatical rector, or 
its cabinet of feminine rulers. 

Suffice it to say that the Rev. T. T. Hobday 
had for six months settled down in the quiet 
village, and had as yet trodden upon the toes of 
no one in the place, nor preached anything out 
the mildest of sermons from tne three-decker 
pulpit in the church. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue register of the church and parish of 
Staunton was a curious old volume, kept as ir- 
regular as most of those old registry books were 
wont to be kept in the slipshod days before re- 
gistration was made a matter of importance. 

This volume attracted the attention of the 
Rev. Thomas Tompkins Hobday by reason of 
the quaint notes and remarks which a former 
rector of the place, ruling the village in the days 
of King Charles of merry memory, had made re- 
lative to certain of the parishioners whose deaths 
or marriages were recorded therein. 

The good old rector, whose sympathies were 
evidently strongly upon the royal side of the 
question then so lately in dispute, had thought 
fit to enter against the record of a certain Miles 
Holdfast the words, ‘‘Ye same was a righte 
pestilente roundhead.” Again, against the 
death of a certain Alice Shortcake, spinster, one 
found his cramped hand recording, “ Poor 
thinge, knew her of a childe; faire of face, but 
frail. Rest her soul!’ And of a cquple whose 
marriage stood on the leaf, “Glade to marry 
them—that was time to.” A certain Boniface, 
who we may assume had belonged in life to the 
king’s party, was now set down by the rector as 
«An honest man, loved his kinge—loved his ale, 
too. Owed me thirteen shillings, but I forgive 
it him.” And soon through the ancient volume, 
as long as this worthy old rector had served the 

rish, were to be found these little notes of 

is verdict upon the men and women of his 
time. Whether the Rev. Thomas Tompkins 
Hobday had some intention of making up an: 
article for any local print, or as a trifle for 
“ Sylvanus Urban,” I know not, but he took the 
register into his rooms and commenced one 
night to take extracts therefrom. 

It was a wet, windy evening about the middle 
of December. The lodging with its outlook 
upon the gravestones, and its proximity to the’ 
grey church, assumed, as the shades of night’ 
gradually crept down, a more and more lonesome 
aspect. To make matters worse, the curate’s 
fire had died down from neglect to its embers, 
and the flames of the two candles he used were 
blown to and fro now and again by the short, 
anxious puffs of wind that came round the 
church tower into the latticed window before 
which he had seated himself. 

His careful landlady had gone out and he was 
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alone. He had turned over a few pages in 
search of a certain entry which had attracted 
his attention in the church vestry the day be- 
fore, when a dreadful thing happened to him. 

Suddenly he felt in his deft hand, with which 
he was holding down the pages as he turned 
them over with his right, a most curious sensa- 
tion, something like a faint electric shock ; this 
extended up his arm:to his shoulder, and at the 
same time a cold breeze seemed to pass over his 
cheek and forehead. At the same moment he 
noticed that the two flames of the candles had 
become of a most ghastly and unnatural biue. 
Startled and trembling, his eye fell upon the 
left-hand corner of the volume which he held, 
and there he saw—a something, at first shape- 
less, indescribable, but which gradually, slowly 
shaped itself into the likeness of a large, waxen, 
livid hand—the hand of a man—a large, sinewy 
hand, with the forefinger stretched ont, as if 
pointing to the page of the register. 

Even in the intense terror which seized him, 
even in. the short space which suffered him to 
spring from his chairand to fly to the furthest 
corner of his small room, he noticed a something 
peculiar, as of the mark of a large excrescence, 
at the base of the outstretched forefinger—a 
wart, in fact; but as he gazed in abject and 
silent terror, his hair bristling upon his head, 
and the clammy perspiration standing out upon 
his forehead, the hand gradually faded away, 
the candles resumed their wonted brightness, 
and all was as it had been. 

Recovering, as if from a spell, and carefully 
avoiding book or table, the curate rushed from 
the room. Down the few stairs he fled into the 
little hall, and mechanically catching his hat 
from the peg upon which it hung, he passed 
into the open air. ; 

** Lor’! Mr. Hobday, how you frightened me !” 
Thus Mrs. Marby, against whom, returning 
home under the cover of an ancient umbrella, the 
terror-stricken curate had plunged in his frantic 
haste to escape from the abode of terror. 

“I beg pardon! Hope I did no hurt! Iam 
not—not quite well, and thought a walk—— 
And—if I should not come home to-night don’t 
be alarmed ; I may stay out! Good night!” 

With these broken sentences, Mr. Hobday 
pursued his way down the gusty road, leaving 
his landlady stricken stiff with amazement, not 
unmingled with some fear for the sanity of her 
clerical lodger. 

“Tm afraid of ’em,” shesaid. ‘ Sometimes 
they get that queer with reading and ‘ Pussey- 
iteisms,’ and the like, and they fall in love and 
never tell it, and goes off their heads quietly. 
Yes, I’m used to ’em, but—I never !” 

And with this, good Mrs. Marby closed her 
umbrella and restored her countenance from the 
startled stare which it had worn to its usual 
state of placid inanity, and entered her dwell- 
ing. 

Her astonishment was by no means abated 
when, on going up to the curate’s room, she saw 
that his candles had been left to flare them- 
selves away, and that one of the chairs was 
tilted up against the wall, and a few books 
which had lain upon the seat thereof had been 
thrown upon the floor, all of which the curate, 
without knowing it, had caused in his spring 
from the haunted register to the corner of the 
room. 

« Ah!” she said, “he’s hada struggle. I read 
about what’s-his-name— Luther; he had a 
struggle in his room, and threw the inkpot at 
Satan! Poor fellow!” 

Whether the words of commiseration related 
to the old Protestant hero, to the modern curate, 
or to the person of the regions below, Mrs. 
Marby did not have occasion to explain; but, 
blowing out the neglected candles and setting 
the chair and the books in their places, she left 
the room and descended to her own private part 
of the small establishment. 

Meanwhile, what of the Rev. Thomas: Tomp- 
kins Hobday ? 

He had hurried on through the gusty and 
rainy night till he reached the furthest end of 
the village before he had given a thought to 
the questions—where was he going? and what 
did he intend to do? 





When, however, he arrived at the dim barns 
and ricks of the farmhouse which formed the 
outpost of the village of Staunton on the great 
north road, he stopped, took breath, and con- 
sidered. 

Back tohis lodgings ? Oh,no! he would not 
enter that room of his this night for a decent 
rectory. He was not sure if even a deanery 
would tempt him. But whattodo? Ah! he 
would go away in the morning by train some- 
where—anywhere, and think matters over— 
there was a railway station about a mile from 
the village, and half way between the two was 
an old-fashioned roomy inn that had once been 
doing a thriving business, in the days when 
coaches were working vehicles and not merely a 
means of providing gentlemen and ladies with 
pleasure trips. These two facts of the railway 
station and the inn proved quite a blessing to 
the errant curate ; for now he had time to think 
over his rapid and extraordinary flight he was 
not a little ashamed, and a good deal puzzled 
where to sleep that night. His sense of shame 
would not permit him to ask his friend, the sur- 
geon, for a bed, or allow him to crave one at the 
rectory. He could, however, under pretence of 
going by the early train, about 6.30 in the 
morning, sleep atthe inn, giving as his excuse 
that he was desirous of being called early, and 
fearful, if he slept at home, of losing the 
train. 

The resolution was taken at once. He would 
go to the inn, dispatch a few lines by “ Boots” 
to his landlady, who would send him the few 
things he required, and, before light next morn- 
ing, he would go off to Sheffield. 

Rather a cowardly thing to do, Mr. Hobday, to 
run away from what might only have been the 
work of a disordered stomach acting upon the 
organs of vision! 

What would be the opinion of the Misses 
Shrimpton, and of the stern Mrs. Entwhistle? 
What of the doctor? What would the parish 
think of him? He didn’t know, and he didn’t 
care; sleep in that house and run the risk of 
seeing again that horrible phantom hand was 
what he would not and durst not do.- 

Round, ruby-faced Mrs. Suttercliffe, at the 
“Swan,” was rather astonished at the curate’s 
demand fora bed, but his explanation and his 
evident wish not to disturb his landlady, 
coupled with his desire on no account to lose 
the early train, were quite enough to satisfy 
her, so she set about preparing a bedchamber, 
and the “ Boots” took a written order to his 
home for a black bag with sundry indispensable 
articles packed therein. 

Judge of the consternation, picture to your- 
self the shock which fell upon the quiet rectory 
first, and then upon the whole village of Staun- 
ton, when, in two days time, a letter arrived to 
say that the curate had thrown up his appoint- 
ment, had left the place, and sent his landlady 
her money, having ordered his goods and .chat- 
tels to be dispatched after him! 

Such was the history of the Rev. T..T. Hob- 
day, before he became “ our new curate.” 





CHAPTER ITI. 


In our town we flattered ourselves that we 
knew something about politics, ecclesiastical his- 
tory, things in general, and church services in 
particular. 

We had two beantiful new churches, and 
services after the most approved florid pat- 
terns. There was no mould and no neglect as 
at Staunton; our church bells were for ever 
going, and we had festivals on this saint’s day 
and on that, and vigils and fasts and other ob- 
servances about which the folk of far-off Staun- 
ton knew nething. 

One of our curates at St. Tobias’ Church had 
married a lord’s daughter and obtained a living, 
and we were informed that on next Sunday our 
new curate would arrive. 

He arrived, and, behold! Thomas Tompkins 
Hobday was the man. Wesaw him and heard 
him preach, and we came to the conclusion that 
he was bashful and Low Church. 


All this was soon changed, however. He was 





taken in hand. Here, as in Staunton, he had to 
be instructed by our ladies as to what he should 
do and what he should preach; and what were 
the proper colours ané decorations for this sea- 
son and that season, and this feast and the other. 
Our town was nota large one, but it was, and 
we flatter ourselves 1s, a very lively one. Cer- 
tainly, Thomas Tompkins Hobday had no excuse 
for feeling dull orin want of occupation ; for 
curates are always made happyin Claypole. He 
had innumerable tea-fights to attend, and nota . 
few young ladies to convey home after the 
croquet parties or the archery meetings, for we 
were great in archery, and our young ladies 
thought the dress becoming and the attitudes 
graceful. 

Our vicar was a big, lively man, who showed 
his great white teeth as much as-he could, and 
laughed at his own jokes. Under his care, T. 
T. Hobday became a fair specimen of a High 
Chureh cleric, and shaved off bis sandy, ashy, in- 
cipient down and his thin whiskers, to harmonize 
with the band which had replaced his tie and the 
cassock in which he pottered about tre schools 
and in the garden of his lodgings. 

This brings us to his abode. Quite another 
sort of place tothe grim, mullioned house by 
Staunton churchyard ; quite alively home, witha 
widow lady at the head of it, and three fair 
daughters to constitute its body. 

Our curate was, from the moment in which 
he drank his first cup of breakfast cocoatina in 
the house of Mrs. Pawley and her three daugh- 
ters, transplanted into a new soil and surrounded 
with quite other conditions of growth. 

Thomas Tompkins Hobday was not at all 
slow to accommodate himself to the new soil, 
and, so to speak, began to flourish therein. 

Mrs. Pawley herself was a stout woman with- 
out creases; time seemed to have passed very 
lightly over her comely countenance, and to 
have left her plump, white hands altogether un- 
touched. She had beena widow for some years, 
and lived upon an annuity which had been pur- 
chased for her by her father, who, however, had 
died in difficulties after having made this salu- 
tary provision. 

Her own husband had been unable to leave 
more than what sufficed to yield his three daugh- 
ters the sum of fifty pounds a year between 
them; and so they decided that in their 
little house there was room for a gentleman who 
liked a respectable home and good society. 

The eldest Miss Pawley was of the stereo- 
typedclass of High Chureh young ladies of thirty 
or thereabouts, and, being of sound principles, 
you may be sure that the census-paper did not in 
any way mislead the British publicas to herage. 
If she said she was thirty you might well depend 
upon it that thirty she was and no more. Iam 
not so sure of the same rectitude of principle in 
the second sister, Miss Florencia Pawley. 

This young lady had, as yet, no reason to be 
anxious as to the census-papers, or to grow ner- 
vous when at table relative ages were 
brought in question, for she could not number 
more than two-and-twenty summers, and was a 
bricht and extremely fascinating young person. 

Thomas Tompkins Hobday had, when intro- 
duced to the mamma, come to the conclusion 
that she was a desirable landlady, but had his 
fears lest she should be a little too loquacious 
and not leave him enough to himself. She was 
almost too much of a lady for a lodginghouse- 
keeper; hethought he should never have courage 
to ask her for anything, and he felt that if she 
were dishonestly given he should be plundered 
like a sheep. For the eldest Miss Pawley, with 
her smooth hair and rigid expression, her’ talk 
about “ Tracts for the ‘Times,’ and her glances 
at the Early Fathers, he had an unfeigned 
awe’; for the youngest Miss Pawley, who was, 
in fact, a-chit of an unknown age, with very 
saucy brown eyes, and whom he suspected of 
laughing at him behind his back, he took a 
sudden dislike. 

Altogether, he was not quite sure whetherthe 
rooms.would suit. him—whether they were not 
rather far from the station, and from St. Tobias’ 
Church ; but—here entered the second Miss Paw- 
ley, and the matter was done. Mr. Hobday fell 
in a moment a victim, and agreed to pay half 
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a@ crown a week more than he had resclved to 
pay for any lodging under the sun. 

So he and his chattels were installed at No. 3, 
Myrtle Villas. 

For a short time he kept decorously to his own 
rooms, and only gave a tiny bow ashe passed 
tne elder lady and her first and youngest daugh- 
ters, and a more timid obeisance, with a 
large blush, whem he happened 'to cross: the path 
of the eae ay Florencia. 

By little and from furtive moments of 
sitting or standing in the ladies’ —— 
this or that he came 


pretence, aoe © 
Ss pe eS eta evemings 
ye lonely in. hisown room. The elder 


bare on ent ano me Aneto 


in plain - knew more abovt St. |’ 
Eusebius x Pol: tham he did. The: 
mother had  his- talent, for whist, and 


had asked hime now and: then to take a mop 
hand when one or two of those oli ladies whom. 

tne youngest Miss Pay Ww. eo ay aa ay 
as “tabbies” happened to drop in for tea and a 


‘Phen: Misa Florencia had’ discovered: that he}, 


had an artisti¢ turn, and there were/ wonderful 
consultations as tosketches which she had made 
ima wishy- paort of way, and evem 
tiome: ned,, a while, im which he should 
give a faw quiet hints as to effect of light 
and shadow, ate., etc. 

So, gradually; for even. curates” hearts are nab 
of adamant, our curate began to find the society 


-of Miss: Florencia the most desirable ren atitee ; 
te 


the whole, that life had hitherto presen 
him, and to enjoy his lodgings dogs ceresinghy. 
If persons who are reduced 


ments for single gentlemen we a will 


take care to secure: the. of thenria~ 
mates by keeping a stock of Mie Plpenaine' 


hand. 

Love, when once kindled im a curate’s heart, 
roceeds with rapid, not to say gigantic, strides. 
You could not, save.at a. terrible cost, have 

bribed the young cleric to leave his abode in the 
bosom of the Pawley family, in which, after six 


months, he was more like-a member than a per- |, 


son who paid in part. for the bread-and-butter 
consumed by the Pawley people. 

Mrs. Pawley, of course, had an eye- towards 
an engagement and a wedding-calte in- the 
future, and was by no means‘slack im throwing 
opportunities for converse-in the young people’s 
way. 

The Rev. Thomas Tompkins. Hobday fell 
deeper and deeper into the snaze, and, even im 
the performance of his clerical. duties his:eyes 
constantly wandered:in the direction of the, seat 
where Miss Florencia sat, with downcast eyes 
and a pretty constant blush upon her fair 
cheeks; and on every possible occasion the 
curate was,to he seen walking sidé by side with 
his fair enslaver to and from the sacred edifice. 

The rector noticed this, and. grinned’ ; the 
rector’s wife alsa noticed it, and turned up‘her 
nose; furthermore, the rector’s: eldest daughter, 
a marridgeable maiden, also noticed it, and 
grew morose and sour. ‘Such are the. evils 
wrought by eligible eurates, with sandy: hair in 
a small town. 

The. curate determined to.assail the maiden’s 
heart, and was only deterred from the attempt 
by a dread of what his lady mother, who was, 
she said, descended from somebody. who, had 
done something or somebody in remote ages, 
and had been made a baronet; would say to her 
darling boy’s marriage with a lodginghouse 
woman’s daughter. 

When that period of intimacy had arrived ati 


which people begin to» teil each other of their | 


families, of their conuections and. belongings, 
he learnt from Miss Floreneia that there was.in 
the family that valuable possession, an incipient 
law-suit. It seemed that a certain rather large 
property, in the. north of England belonged, or 
ought to belong, to Mrs. Pawley—a property 
quite large enough to take them for ever and a 
aay out of the category of lodginghouse people, 
and to set them in the paradise of double draw- 


ing-rooms and. one-horse broughams, four.o’clock 
teas and garden-parties. Mrs. Pawley, discoursed 


agart- | 


at length upon this interesting subject, and the 
curate soon became quite enthusiastic. 

It appeared that a distant relative of Mrs. 
Pawley’s had died, worth a considerable sum of 
money, intestate, and that, hearing of this fact,, 


town of some little ability had undertakem to 
see hem rights established, on the strength of | 
which she had promised him a fair slice of the 
cate when it should come. So the lawyer worked 
hand, and made a seanmeh here and a search, 
there, and accumulated quite a fine collection of 
the certificates of the marriage, death, and bap- 
tism of the relatives, male and female, of Mrs. 
Pawley’s forbears. 
ve years the matter had gone on; and 

m Mrs. P stioughts and those of her 

ghters had vary filled with thoughts of 
luxury and happiness, and then lowered into 
ithe: deepest deptie of despondency, It was 
‘mecessary, to. estalish 
of marriage of a.centain great-grandfather should: 
‘be produced, amid this, im spite of alli searching,. 
was not forthcoming. 


So, after the: seasonof hope in which 
Mrs. Pawley hadi all. the gham, 
st adie tae Joe . to wn for 

’ over 
Lama Hy The Sees Bes Paoligg duvotee 
! more assidjously tim ever to the Har 
Fong secs ane y nd forthe Times”; 
: hana ‘ene oft weainited 
dresses, and a husband with a handle. 
| tie been the most keen 
of tnem: alli, soom necowened) her smiles, and her 
gaiety ; andi the youngesp, sister of a peniodi of 


had 
random habits of the ancestor were tolern’ 
well known, and it was just ‘on the cards 
that he had never sought the church’s blessing 
upon any union which he had formed. 

Surely no lodger ever took so much interest 
‘in the legal matters of his landlady as the Rev. 
Thomas Tompkins om in those belonging to his 

‘hostess. He had long and anxious conversa- 
tions with her upon t the subject, and the fair 
| Florencia’s fluttering heart whispered to her (if 
‘hearts can whisper, which I take leave to doubt) 
that she was not very remotely the cause of the 
awakened interest in this particular law-suit. 

The curate went further; he sought out the 
solicitor, who was a gentleman, and a courteous 
one, but particularly dry and unsympathetic, 
and who explained that all which could be done 
had long since been ‘tried, but that the chance 
of discovering this particular missing marriage 
certificate was, in his opinion, no chance ad 
all. 

“Let me have a note of the particular circum- 
stance which you wish fo establish,”” said the 
curate; “not from curiosity merely, [can assure 
you, but I may chance to help you im some 
way——” 

“Oh! certainly you may—but its. rather un- 
likely.” 

But the ‘curate carried off the particulars, in 
his pocket-book. 

One evening—an eventful evening for the 
curate and Migs’ Florencia, for he had been: for 
more than halfan hour holding her fair head 


‘and, in, the absence of her mamma and sister, 
| he had teld his love for her, and she had not re- 
pulsed him—a singular discovery, took place. 

‘From talking of love in the abstract and enjoy- 
ing it in, the concrete, they got upon the subject 
‘of what might have been had the law-suit 
turned out as was wished and hoped; and then 
Miss Florencia began to tell some traits she had 
‘heard of in the rough, boerish ancestor whose 
marriage certificate was wanting. 

“Tcan give you an idea of what the fellow 
was like,” she said; “for there is an oil-painting, 
without a frame, of him put away in.the box- 
room. He was no beauty, and it is a horrid 





daub; but still, you shall see it.” 


















she had claimed the money. A lawyer in the |) 


the: claim, that the proof } 


against the top button of his “‘M.B,” waistcoat, | 


So saying, she left her lover and ran upstairs 
in searcn of the picture. 

She entered the room again, bearing with her 
One of those hideous oil nalf-lengths in which 
the pre-photographic artists were accustomed, 
}for a guinea or two, to depict our great-grand- 
fathers and great-grandmothe rs—pictures in 
which we see those old ladies with frills and big 
white caps, with gold) watch and chain conspicu- 
ously shown upon a background of black satin ; 
‘or elderly gentlemen with smirking counten- 
ances and black hair, flourishing in “puff waist- 
coats, with a view of the lamdscape over their 
right shoulders, and an imkstand in front of 
-thent, shirt-pin and watch-chain also carefully 
painted—the jewellery, in fact, being more 
patent and successful than the facial expression 
of the subject. 

Having dusted: the florid old gentleman whom 
she carried, for he required dusting, she set him 
upright upoma chair in. front of the curate, and 
“then sat down again by her lover’s side upon tae 
'sofa which she had vacated. 

“That is old Mn. Shaniter,” she said. 
Oh, that’s: oldi Sharker,, ig it? What a 
Not. @ gentleman, I fear— 


ol al an pentgeoes, tend Sa teas Seki ah 





sudden: rush of colour. 


f 


| What had he seen? Why this: On the right 
hand of the deceased gentleman—a particularly 
lange andi ugly hand, by the way—and near the 


whieh was thrust inside 
i was & GREAT WEN OB EXCRE- 
seEcs, exactly the same as that he had.seen 
that dreadful, dreadful) night, which he so 
oftem tried, but: in, vaim,, to wipe out from his 


He-stanediat the picture with such an agonized 


of countenance, that at last Miss 
‘Florencia almost feared for her clerical lover’s 
reason, and inquired more tenderly than was 
perhaps necessary if he were ill. Shaking off 
his stupor, and resolved to get as soon as pos- 
sible in his own room, there to think over in 
private the ideas which were awaiting him, he 
made some excuse for withdrawing rather 
abruptly from the society of his beloved, and 
crept upstairs silent and excited. 

No rest that night for our clerical friend—no 
rest’ for two or three nights after, 

A wild and fixed idea had taken possession of 
him, and would not be shaken off. There was 
undoudtedly some connection between the 
spectre hand in his lodgings at Staunton and 
tne portrait of Miss Ploreneia’s great-grand- 
father. Night after night, as he lay speeeh- 
less, he pondered over the matter, and night 


Ip 


| after night he screwed his courage to the atick- 


ing point of'a very dreadful-trial which he had 
fully resolved to make. 

Not a word to his hostess; not a word! to 
Florencia, who really was: much alarmed! at the 
change, quite inexplicable to her, in the manner 
of her lover; not a word to rector or friends. 
The next Christmas Eve was drawing near, 
and he resolved to go down to Staunton to make 
a searchin the Register Book, which lie had 
taken into his lodgings that eveatful night, and 
if he should find that which he was in search 
for, what a joyous return: he sifould’ have, and 
what a happy; life heréafter ie-snould lead! 

Iv needed some little courage, though, for he 
was as much afraid of that particular Register 
Book as if it were a fish torpedo, ready at a 
touch to cover him with an explosion of spectral 
|bands and ghastly wens. 

However, he packed up his bag one, morning 
and set off for Staunton: 

Need I say how anxiously his heart went pat- 
a-pat as station after station came and passed, 
and he drew nearer and nearerto the touch of 
his destiny ! 

But at York he lost his train, and was de- 
tained for.a couple of hours. This delay would 
enable him to. get to Staunton, as he thought, 
with a shiver, in the dusk, and not as he bad 
fondly hoped, in the honest light of day. How- 





ever, his courage was screw ed. up to the proper 
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[THE SAME GREAT LIVID HAND, WITH THE OUTSTRETCHED FOREFINGER AND THE WEN AT THE BASE OF 1T.] 


point, and for Florencia’s sake he would not 
sbrink. 

It was, indeed, more than dusk when he 
reached the village of which he was formerly the 
curate; it was rapidly growing dark. 

Poor Thomas Tompkins felt this, and trem- 
bled in anticipation of his search. Screwing 
his courage up with a desperate effort, he made 
for the clerk’s house, and, in company with that 
grey-headed official and a tallow candle, entered 
the vestry of the church. 

The astonishment of the old man at this sud- 
den appearance of the former curate was 
genuine enough, but he took it all as a matter 
of business, and, having set the candle and the 
Register Book on the table, he, much to the 
curate’s fright, went in search of another 
candle. Our clerical friend, feeling himself left 
thus alone with the great shadow of the vestry 
furniture about him, and a look-out through the 
half-opened door into the dim aisle of the church, 
felt, in spite of himself, ull his courage “‘ oozing 
out of his finger ends.” A thought of Florencia 
nerved him once more, and without daring to 
look to the right or the left, he opened the 
books and commenced his search. His trem- 
bling fingers turned over page after page of the 
musty old book, and his eyes rapidly sought the 
wished-for entry. .How fervently he wished the 
clerk would come back! The old man, however, 
was long away. Surely candles must be scarce 
in the village, or someone had met and detained 
him. 

The clock struck with a clang that caused 
him nearly to leap from his chair, and he fan- 
cied that his one candle was somehow changing 
colour. Would that old man never come back ? 

He had got to the year, and was repeating 
to himself, “John Halsted to Sarah Entwhistle,” 
when suddenly the same electric sort of a thrill 
he had before experienced struck his arm, and 
then again—horror of horrors!—at the top of 
the page was the same great livid hand, with 
the outstretched forefinger and the wen at the 
base of it! 


He sat as if rooted to the chair. His hair 


rose upon his head ;.the great drops of sweat 
stood upon his brow; his heart all but ceased 
to beat ; he felt his senses failing him ! 

At that moment he heard footsteps ; the hand 
grew paler and paler and faded away; and the 
clerk entered with another candle and a profuse 
apology for his absence. 

The curate made a supreme effort to control 
himself, and looked at the page of the Register. 

There, sure enough, was the entry. 

‘John Sharker, master mariner, bachelor, 
and S Entwhistle, spinster” —the date, their 
ages, the names of the rustic witness who had 
long ago witnessed the wedding. 

He made a note, and bespoke a formal copy 
of the important item; and then feeing the 
parish clerk, and asking a few hurried questions 
after the rector and the doctor and other old 
friends, whom, however, he said he was not 

oing to visit, he made a eg ange exit, and 

nding by his watch that he had just time to 
catch a late train back to York, he tore along 
like a man possessed and rent by conflicting 
emotions of fear, delight, hope, and bewilder- 
ment, and the intoxication of success. 

I really scarcely’ need say any more. The 
finding of the missing register did all. The 
property was recovered, the lawyer had his slice 
of the legal cake, and also a slice of another 
cake, with a coating of sugar at the top; and 
this, of course,, was the wedding cake of Miss 
Florencia Pawley and the Reverend Thomas 
Tompkins Hobday, not then curate of Claypole, 
but the recently-inducted rector of a Lincoln- 
shire parish. 

Miss Pawley the elder looks through brighter 
spectacles upon life, and has her own maid. So 
has her mamma, and a one-horse brougham and 
@ villa at Surbiton to boot, and is mighty fond 
of her son-in-law, and a stately person among 
the poor. 








Tue principal industry of Egypt—the manu- 
facture of rags—will not be interfered with by 


‘@ war, 





THE LAST SONG. 





Must it be? Then farewell, , 
Thou-whom my woman’s heart cherished so 


long: 
Farewell, and be this song 
The last, wherein I say, “I loved thee well!” 
Many a weary strain 
(Never yet heard by thee) hath this poor breath 
Uttered of love and death 
And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 
Oh! if, in after years, 
The tale that I am dead shall touch thy heart, 
Bid not the pain depart, 
But shed cver my grave a few sad tears ! 
Think of me, still so young, 
Silent though fond, who cast my life away, 
Daring to disobey 
The passionate Spirit that around me clung. 
Farewell again! And yet 
Must it indeed be so, and gn this shore 
Shall you and I no more 
Together see the sun of the summer set ? 
Never; for soon the wind 
Will waft your bark over the Biscay foam, 
Far from your early home, 
Your friends—and can you leave us, then, 
ind P 


For me—my days are gone. 
No more shall I, in vintage times, prepare 
Chaplets to bind my hair, 
As I was wont: oh! ’twas for you alone. 
But on my bier I'll lay 
Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan, 
Martyr of love to man, 
And, like a broken flower, gently decay. 





* Morusr, what have people got noses for ?”™ 
asked a child of her mother who had seen better 
days. ‘To turn up at poor folks, my child,” 
was the cynical response. 
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(THE GHASTLY FACE, WITH ITS GLARING, SIGHTLESS EYES, UPTURNED TO THE SOLEMN SKY. ] 


A MYSTERY OF THE 
ILE ST. LOUIS. 


Br THE EDITOR. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


CHAPTER I. 


Tur Paris of to-day is not the Paris we have 
in view as we glance back at it in connection 
with a story which we are about to tell. 

It is a dirtier and less healthy Paris, a city of 
narrower thoroughfares and older-fasnioned 
houses, but it is the Paris of French history, in 
which nearly every street has its traditional me- 
mories, some grim and bloody enough tomake you 
shudder at their recollection, some grotesquely 
awful, some sadly provocative of pathetic, ten- 
derly sympathetic sentiments and feelings. 

But even then the Ile St. Louis, reached by 
erossing the old suspension bridge, was a quiet, 
uneventful, secluded place, without a history, 
with lofty, old-fashioned houses, and narrow, 
deserted-looking streets, where bustle and noise 
were not, where vehicles were few and foot- 
passengers scarce, where the shops were hard 
to be found, and when found appeared to be 
customerless, where commerce was unknown, in 
which one was tempted to express utter un- 


belief in the existence of its seven or eight 
thousand, or more, inhabitants, asking— Where 
can they be ? 

The rue St. Louis traversed it lengthways, 
and even at noon its air of complete repose and 
quietude was like that of night. 

The houses had that air of respectability 
without wealth which is suggestive of calmness 
and content. Their window-blinds looked faded 
and worn, but clean and neat, the paint old but 
well-washed, and if their fronts were little more 
than flat, plain walls, pierced with narrow, 
right-angled orifices, without even balconies to 
break up the architectural monotony, they were 
in perfect keeping with the stolid, solid, unemo- 
tional character of the entire Ile. 

If this was the aspect of the Ile by day, guess 
how intensely silent, lonely, and deserted it 
became when the night fell and the little twink- 
ling stars looked down into its narrow streets, 
in which the darkness was so thick that tne 
gas-lamps failed to penetrate it and burned in 
little patches of murky gloom of the most cir- 
cumscribed diameter. 

So the stars looked down upon the Ile on the 
night of April 16th, 1848. 

Into one of the narrowest and darkest of 
these streets, on which most of the houses had 
their backs turned—a street with a marchand 
de vins and a small café at the corners of one 
end, a mere by-way, turns the driver of one of 
the shabbiest of shabby voitures de place. He 
drives very slowly, and has an air of listening 


for some dreaded sound. His eyes glance fur- 
tively from left to rignt, or backward or forward. 
And presently he stops, and where he stops 
remains, perfectly motionless and silent, as if 
both he and the worn-out military charger he 
drives had fallen into a sound sleep. 

Eighteen forty-eight, you will remember, was 
a French revolution year—a year which brought 
thousands to ruin, a year in which rich men 
became poor, and poor men were reduced to 
beggary, and beggars starved—which brought 
misery to hundreds of happy homes and hearts, 
and violent deaths to thousands. 

And in this month of April the air was full 
of sinister and alarming rumours. People 
spoke in whispers of another Reign of Terror; 
secret societies were planning wholesale slaugh- 
ter; and, drifting here and there, the “ blous- 
ards” dealt in significant hints of savage doings 
in the streets when the Executive Commission 
and the National Assembly would be powerless 
to restrain them. 

The old hackney-coaen had been standing in 
the darkness and gloom quite half an hour, 
when three men, moving like shadows, so dark, 
so silent, so noiseless, were they, approached 
slowly the corner of the street, and, after re- 
maining for some minutes in a group at the 
café corner, without speaking but listening and 
watching, two of them slowly approached the 
vehicle, opened its door, and drew from it what 
seemed to be the lifeless body of a man, with 
the fragment of a rope about its neck ! 
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They placed it in the middle of the narrow 
street or lane, just beyond a patch of lamplight, 
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garden of the empty house at the back of the 
rue St. Louis, a house which had been pla- 
carded “To be let or sold” for the previous 
twelve months or more. 

The discovery came about in this manner. 

M. Coéhorn, a prosperous merchant, thought 
of taking the house, and one day he brought 
his wife and her mother with him to inspect it 
as their new home. 

Naturally enough they went into the little 


scribing plans for laying out. and,improving it, 
carelessly pushed aside the straggling bush 
with his,stick, and so laid bare the awiul sight 
which it concealed. 

The wife recognized the body ata glance, and 
with such a shriek of horror as no one who 
heard it could ever forget. They carried her 
senseless into the house. For, strange to. say, 
the body was that.of M. Cavé, a former lover of 
hers, and one with whom her name had of late 
been slanderously associated.ia many a coarse 
joke, and amidst much laughter,atier busband’s 
expense. , 

‘The event created intense excitement. 

It was soon publicly known that M. Cavé, 
when a young art-student, had courted the very 
lady by whom his dead body was first accident- 
ally discovered, that he would have been her 
husband if her parents.had not compelled her to 
marry the wealthy M. Cothorn, whom. it was 
hinted she detested. 

Police investigations soon dragged into light 
new facts. 

It was in consequence of the young lady’s 
marriage with a rival that M. Cavé had left 
France for Belgium, where he practised as a 
sculptor for some years. 


After his return, he began to meet his old 
love in society, and awakened her husband’s 
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strangled with a rope, 

with the body, his clothes. appeared to have 
been torn, and his mouth, limbs, and body ter- 
ribly bruised in a desperate struggle. 

Nothing came of the affair but a terrible sus- 
picion, waich clung:with the pertinacity of a 
nightmare to M. Coéhorn and. his beautiful 
wife. The old house they were aboutto take 
continued unlet-and. achieved the reputation of 
being haunted. 

Madame Cothorn had never professed, love for 
her husband, She took him as so many of her 
countrywomen do take their life-partners, be- 
cause it had been so. arranged by her parents. 

After the murder it.was known that they lived 
together: most unhappily. Each dreaded the 
presence of the other, and shunned it. 

He passed. his time amongst his. aecount- 
beoks—formal, stern, reserved, suspicious, and 
severe. She passed her time paying and receiv- 
ing visits amongst. such of her friends.as had 
not fallen away from her after the, sculptor’s 
death. 








The name of M. Cavé was never mentioned 
by. either the one or the other. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tux month of July had come. The month of 
revolutions ! 

It was onthe 9th of July, 1836, that Switzer- 
land threw off the yoke of Austrija;, in, duly, on 
the 26th, in the year. 1581, Holland. arose in 
arms against the government of. Spain; . our 
own revolutionary battle of the Boyne was 
fought in July, 1690; in July, America achieved 
her independence; in July, 1789, tne, flag of 
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liberty surmounted the Bastile; on the last day 


of July, 1830, Charles X. signed the death- 


warrant. of his dynasty; now, itiein 
this month, in this year 1848,, that tite of 
Orleans is destined to: be everthrown.. 
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it. AD day long it witnessed the 
struggle and carnage, order 
government against anageny. 
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Ina richly furnisned and elegant salom 
om the premier of this house, sat Madame 
preg ce a bee Om the table before 
costly fruits and wines amidst bean- 
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hanged him ! 
fair fight, like a man and a gentlewan—you 
preferred to play the hangman’s part; you and 
yourvile cowardly brothers: ~ T-know it ag well 
as if I had been there and seen the crime com- 
mited. Not one of,them-has ever looked me 
honestly int the eyes since the man I loved was 
slain !” ‘ 

Madame Cothorn -was a tall, majestic 
woman, with a noble. figure and. a. lovely face ; 
eyes large and full of fire ; the mouth of a Venus ; 
a voice full of sweetmess and richness; hair 
dark and glossy as the raven’s wing. 

Monsieur Coéhorn was much older than 
madame, a smali-emade,; slender man, short of 
stature, with grey hair and alittle, white, plump 
hand, the taper. fingers, of which,were covered 
with costly rings. The curves of his small, 
effeminate mouth..were hard and, cruel; his 
eyes were fierce and suspicious—full of revenge- 
ful threatening. 

“ Mort de ma vie!’ he exclaimed, “you. try 
my patience ! I don’t think it will last, Madame 
Cothorn. . I wonder that. you are not more 
afraid of me, Madame Coéhorn, thinking of 
me as you do,” and then, lowering his voice, he 
hissed savagely, “If I am, he who. hanged 
your lover, I might readily poison you !” 

“Poison! It is the terror of my life. I 
dream of ib; it haunts me day and night. I 
have told all my friends that some day I shall 

ovoke you so that. you will poison. me, and. I 

ow that you will do it,, watchful. as L am 
against you. But of this. be. sure, the cause of 
my death will have to be clearly shown—there 
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will. be, no evading that~you will not. escape 
the law a second time!’ 

As she spoke she raised her newly filled glass 
to her feverish lips.and drained it dry. 

Her husband went sullenly to the windows 
and said, presently : , 

« We must close the iron shutters and go to 
the back of the house, madame. The National 
Guards and the Garde Mobile are nearing us— 
the insurgents are retreating.” 

As he spoke the distant rattling of musketry 
grew louder. 

“If they should be driven back,” he said, 
“they will make a desperate stand here; it is 
not safe to remain.” 

“ But it is impossible to fly,” said she, turn- 
ing pale; “‘the streets are choked by the dense 
masses of the mob !” 

** At the back we shall be safe. Say, madame, 
shall we adjourn our word-fight, or carry*it on 
in another room, or would you prefer that we 
remain herein thedark. Dare you trust-your- 
self alone with me, your husband, here in the 
dark, or does your conscience—your conscience 
that. whispers ever of the poison—make you 
afraid of me? Are my wrongs so great that one 
ma death will not suffice for their aveng- 
ing ” 

‘« Jeer on, monsieur ! you have not now to face 
@ Monsieur Cavé.” 

As she spoke he leaped towards her with the 
spring of an infuriated tiger, his hand raised to 
strike. 

Sne opposed him, erect and unshrinking, with 
a ~ of deadly whitenessand eyes like burning 
coals. 

“ Strike, coward, if you dare! : Strike!’ she 
eried. 

Monsieur controlled bimself with a fearful 
effort, which left him trembling and as white- 
faced as his wife. 

The successive discharges of muskets now 
blended with the roar of the cannonade, and the 
sounds of the strife gréw louder and louder. 

Cries of dismay and terror filled the air, and 
the rumbling of heavy masses which every now 
and then fell with a dull, reverberating sound 
that made the house tremble, told them that the 
workers at the barricade were still pursuing their 
desperate labours with ever-increasing activity. 

Monsieur Coshorn elosed the shutters sud- 
denly—they-were in drkness. 

“I will ring for lamps.” 

And then she heard in the darkness a voice 
which made her blood run cold—her husband’s 
voice, saying: 

“ Madame, we.are alone in the house; I have 
just seen the last servant we had with us there 
in the street, J will. fetch: a lamp myself.” 

She heard him feel his way to. the door.. He 
blundered as he approached the table and struck 
a deeanter with his out-stretched hand. He 
opened the door af last, and by the light so.ad- 
mitted, she saw him descending the stairs. 

Taking up: one of, the decanters from -which 
the stopper had already been removed, she filled 
the largest glass on the table from it and drained 
it dry. Then she ram quickly across the room, 
closed, the door, and seeurely locked it, saying, 
with a laugh ; 

**No, no, monsieur; I will not be left here 
alone with you on such a day as this.” 

Perhaps monsieur had some: fear akin to her 
own, for he did not return, and she listened for 
his footfall expectantily, but. in vain. 

‘I. will leave-her-aione with them,” muttered 
monsieur, as he eseaped from the back of his 
house, “and if I do.so long enough there is not 
one of them that she will not empty; and so 
good-bye to you, my headstrong and implacable 
one—my patience has gone at last—good- 
bye, good-bye!” 


ee 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Mon. Dinv, madame!” cried a woman, her 
voice mingling with the din of the fierce con- 
flict now raging immediately in front of the 
house. & 

“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!’ she cried, and beat 
frantically at the door of the room within which 
her wistress had locked herself, 





It was Antoinette, Madame Cothorn’s maid. 

The crash of breaking wood-work, the clatter 
and clash of falling glass, the smashing of roofs 
and windows, had failed to awaken the terrors of 
madame, or awakening them had killed her. 
There was no response. Antoinetite’s cries and 
beatings were in vain. 

While she still persevered, the troops without 
made a last triumphant charge, and, sweeping 
over every obstacle, carried the last barricade 
at the point of the bayonet. The insurgents 
fled in wild confusion. 

Exhausted and terrified, Antoinette sat down 
upon the stairs and began tocry andsob. The 
noises of the conflict grew more and more dis- 
tant, until presently they ceased. 

Again and again the lady’s-maid repeated her 
efforts to obtain admission to the room in which 
she knew her mistress was still confined, for 
when she first approached its door she heard 
her groans and cries of agony. Her strength 
was insufficient for the task of bursting it open, 
and there were none to give her help. 

At last she heard the trampling of feet and 
the noise of many wheels, and then a roar of 
approaching voices. The sharp rattle of mus- 
ketry arose once more, and again the fearful din 
of conflict filled the air. This time the insur- 
gents were victorious. They were driving the 
soldiers before them. 

Then the outer doors were smashed in, and 
Antoinette sprang to her feet as the blousards 
swarmed into the house to occupy the windows. 
The door at which she had been knocking was 
driven in with a few blows and occupied. 

The house was converted into a fortress, and 
they were firing from the windows, heedless of 
the fact that at their feet lay the beautiful form 
of the mistress of the house, her hands clenched, 
her eyes distended and bursting from the 
sockets, her features distorted, her body bent 
and rigid—dead—poisoned ! 

All Madame Cothorn’s care had been vain. 

In the darkness that followed the closing of 
the shutters, while he was feeling his way to 
the door, the. revengeful husband had dropped 
into one of the decanters, from which but a few 
moments before he had himself filled a giass of 
the wine he and his wife had been drinking, the 
deadly poison which destroyed her. You ask 
how this became known ? 

Through thestatements of Monsieur Cothorn, 
upon which this story has been based. The 
statements,of convict number four hundred and 
nine, a man proved guilty of murder by the con- 
fession of his brother Franz, who in his last hour 
was stricken with remorse. Statements made at 
Toulon, transferred to paper,and duly witnessed 
three hours before the wretched murderer: died 
in all the agonies of a terrible remorse. 





TWILIGHT, DARKNESS 
AND DAWN. 


By T. MEAD. 
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Tuart which I am about to record to you is no 
invention, no fiction. (The speaker is Frederic 
d’Arnay, a college friend, between whom and 
myself the bonds of affection and friendship 
were strong.) It isa history—my own and my 
wife’s, Learn, then, that since our separation 
—since we mutually studied law together—I 
have: been blind—not partially, but totally. 

I will ask you to follow me to Switzerland. 
In the beanteous canton of Bale, one summer’s 
night, after a long day’s chase, I felt broken 
with fatigue.. My eyes had seen and admired 


so much of the magnificence of nature that they 
were dazzled; I shuddered anditrembled with, 
a bewilderment resembling a painful intoxica- 
tion. 

Arriving at an excellent auberge, I immedi- 
ately retired, and quickly sank into a sound 
sleep, but not a dreamless one. My dream wasa 


delightful one. But, my friend, I no longer be- 
lieve in the dreams of sleep; my faith is in those 
fair dreams which come to us when awake. 

When Lawoke, it was through the sudden voice 
of a village songster, and at first I imagined 
that the sun had already risen. Alas! No, my 
friend, the sun was yet below the mountains, 
and the night appeared to me most black and 
awful. 

All at once I heard the songs of the birds 
which carolled in the fields, and with much 
anxiety I asked myself the question, ‘ Do the 
birds, then, sing in the night?” Isprang from 
my couch hastily, and, groping my way along 
the wall, my hand at length came in contact 
with the glass of the casement, which I hastily 
opened; and it seemed to me that the odorous 
breath exhaled by the flowers of the garden was 
wafted to me asa tribute to my awaking, and 
witha singularly growing terror, my thoughts 
replied to my fears: the grass, the flowers, the 
shrubs, emit no perfume in the night! 

My trembling hand sought the wall beneath 
my open lattice. Istarted! "l'was warm to the 
toucn. 

“Can one feel the warmth of the sun when 
it is night ?” I cried. 

I called aloud, “‘ What is the time ?” 

The answer came from the village clock, 
which just then struck the hour—tweive. 

At the same instant the servant of the 
anberge knocked at my chamber door. 

“Monsieur,” she cried, “do you not want your 
dreakfast? It is noon!” 

At these words I staggered like a drunken 
man. I could see naughtaround me! Night! 
Ali was night! Burying my face between my 
hand, I murmured strange, confused moans. 
My eyes no longer were blessed with the faculty 
of sight, nor the relief of tears. I cast myself, 
face downward, prostrate upon my chamber 
floor, with the wild ery of anguish : 

“Tam blind!’ 

I swooned. 

When If returned to life and grief, I found 
myself within a carriage driven rapidly along 
the road. A hand, small and soft enough to be 
that of a woman, was gently placed in mine. I 
had a voyage companion whom I knew not yet, 
and, though I saw her not, I demanded: 

«* Where am I ?” 

She answered with a voice soft as the hand I 
still held: 

“On the road to Germany.” 

«© To what charitable soul have I the honour 
now to speak, madam ?” 

“To the Countess Rose de.——. 

« But why, then, madam, have you taken 
pity on my misfortune ?”’ 

*¢ Simply because you are unfortunate 

« What goodness, madam, to a poor, humble, 
unknown traveller !” 

“I know you sufficiently wellto recognize you 
at the, first glance. I have seen you often— 
very often—during.the last winter amongst the 
visitors of our ambassador. at Paris. You are 
named Frederie d’Arnay. If I may understand 
the official indications. on your passport, it was 
your purpose to travel to Austria. Am I not 
right? Well, monsieur, I, too, am travelling to 
Vienna—back to my fatherland and family. 
What can be more well-timed? for we can 
journey together.” 

“Madame, alas!, in travelling, what can I 
see ?”” 

“ Will you not, then, permit me, Monsieur 
Frederic, to see for you?” 

I thought I must be still asleep and dreaming 
in my chalet ; I strove to believe that the illu- 
sion of delirium which was a horrible reality. 
It seems to me still that I, weeping, kiss this 
woman’s hand, so young, fair, and, without a 
doubt, rich, who, finds nothing better on which 
to lavish her treasures tnan an unfortunate 
stranger—who gives of her strength toa poor, 
helpless patient, and devotes her bright eye- 
sight to a poor blind sufferer like me! 

We travelled. by short and easy stages. The 
Countess: Rose was a rare and marvellous Anti- 
gone. It did not suffice to her, my friend, to 
protect, to serve, and guide me, but. she even 
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amiable distractions, which must greatly have 
taxed her spirits and compliance. 

Almost all the friendships of this life bring 
their chagrins to us without relieving us of any 
of our own; but it was not so for me with my 
new friend and admirable compagnon de voyage. 
There must have been much wearinessand trial 
in the constant téte-a-téte with a blind com- 
panion, but never aught of weariness or annoy- 
ance or melancholy escaped from heart or lips. 
I could divine by a sort of second sight that her 
constant smile was on me; I could trace her 
smile in her words; she found the means to 
give a duplicate vision to the extinct sight of 
one struck with the curse of darkness, she re- 
garded the heavens and earth to bring before 
my mental gaze the marvels of which she re- 
counted to me the beauty and magnificence. 

Approavhing the end of our journey, thanks 
to the divine bounty of a guardian angel, I 
dared to say to my sister, friend, protectress : 

“Madam, since we invalids are veritably 
spoilt children, who must ever be pitied and 
never punished, let me, without fear, address to 
you a question which seems almost a folly.” 

“I do not think I should regard it so,” said 
she. 

I continued my impertinence by seeking with 
mine the countess’s hand, which she graciously 
gave me. 

«« Madam, I know that you are witty, for con- 
stantly you exert your intelligence and vivacity 
for my advantage. I know also that you are 
rich, for, as I may say, you scatter your gol@ 
and silver broadcast on the dust of the high 
road. I know that you are noble, for you do 
honour to one of the fairest and most honourable 
names in Germany. I know that you are good, 
excellent, devoted, sublime; I am the living 
proof. I know, in short, that lately you wore 
the mourning weeds of widowhood; you have 
deigned to speak to me in your soft, gentle 
voice of your lost husband, but that which I 
know not, and would fain know, for I am curious 
and indiscreet—in brief, I am a Frenchman. 
Madam, you comprehend—you guess my mean- 
ing, do you not ?” 

“Oh, yes, I both guess and comprehend, and 
I counsel you to wait for a woman’s confidence 
when the question is her age.” 

‘And when it isa question of her beauty ?” 

“One judges by the sight.” 

«* How are the blind to judge ?” 

“Seek to know without benolding. Is there 
no other test ?” 

“Yes, one I am about to make.” 

My presumptuous hand, guided by a mysteri- 
ous inward light, was placed andaciously upon 
her forehead, which was smooth and polisned 
as the marble of a statue, and I concluded for 
myself that it was as fair and transparent. 
From her forehead to her hair was a brief dis- 
tance, and as I passed my fingers over it, I 
judged it to be black, as it felt to me thick, 
tufty, long, and silky, and caused me to decide 
that Rose was a brunette. With increasing bold- 
ness, my hand strayed through a long, soft 
ringlet, to undertake a veritable voyage of de- 
light over the features of a woman, and on its 
course, as slowly as possible, I realized the fact 
that Rose’s face was beautiful. It now remained 
to know or guess the countess’s age. Her deli- 
cate, but bright and sparkling, discourse and 
laughter had not in them the tone of more than 
twenty-five years. 

In Vienna I was installed in the hospitable 
mansion of the countess ; her servants assiduous 
in their attentions. My friends of the French 
embassy visited me each morning ; the voices of 
clever singers and masterly instrumentalists 
each night enchanted me with their rich floods 
of Italian and German melody. Rose appeared 
to my sense younger, more beautiful, than ever. 
All that was wanting to my perfect happiness 
was one ray of sunshine—nay, less, a mere 
pencil of light. 

One day, after the dinner, the countess led me 
back mysteriously to my apartment, and I 
stretched myself on a large fauteuil which 
served for my resting-couch. 

Shortly after, I neard the footsteps of two 
viaitors—one which I recognized as that of Rose, 





the other a trailing, dragging, slow step like an 
old man’s. My visitors approached without ad- 
dressing a word to me. That they were intently 
regarding me, I knew—I felt sure. T'o feel my- 
self the object of this silent, pitying scrutiny 
was inexpressibly painful to me. 

“Who is there?” I exclaimed, in a voice 
trembling with suppressed emotion and anger. 

I felt a hand laid on my forehead, whose touch 
I knew so marvellously well; and I continued, 
as I smiled on Rose: 

** You are not with me here alone ?” 

«No, my friend; I have brought hither to see 
you one of the most celebrated oculists of Ger- 
many; he is before you to observe and examine 
and judge the symptoms of your case; he be- 
lieves that he can cure you, and belief with him 
is almost certainty—he witL cure you!” 

«Rose, this is no longer your hand upon my 
brow! Whose touch is this?” 

“Oh, Frederic! do not speak! - Continue 
firm and immovable under the doctor’s hands.” 

The doctor, without a word spoken by him, 
lifted my eyelids. Almost at the same moment 
two awful pangs, acute and instantaneous as 
two stabs from poniards thin and sharp as 
needles, drew from me a wild cry of anguish. 
Instantly a kerchief in form of bandage was 
drawn and bound about my eyes (Rose’s, per- 
haps, I thought), and they left me to rest and to 
reflection. 

The night following, the countess caused a 
simple nightlight to be brought into my 
chamber. She came and took her place beside 
me. I doubted not the doctor was close by, for 
I was conscious that I was surrounded by a 
silent and attentive group, whose stillness had 
something of the awful in it. 

At last the bandage was drawn from my eyes, 
and, oh! judge of my joy, my happiness, my 
delirium ! my darkened existence was reborn to 
the life of lignt! I beheld around men, women, 
young girls, the servants of the mansion, all 
smiling and exultant at. the miracle of a new 
resurrection from tne tomb of night. It seemed 
to me that I should know the countess, though 
I had never seen her, and as one by one I looked 
round on the faces that surrounded me—ladies 
of different ages, but all with one congratulat- 
ing smile—my heart cried : 

*“ Where is Rose? Why does she hide her- 
self? Oh, heaven! give me back the eternity 
of night, if only I may see her, if but for an 
instant, so long as I may stamp on my memory 
her form, her face, and the impression of her 
beauty !”” 

A voice whose sound thrilled me to the core 
answered my thought. 

** Frederic,” spoke the countess, “after God, 
who has protected you, there is your saviour. 
First, give your thanks to heaven, and then 
to Dr. Muldorff.” 

Why should I thank the doctor? True, he 
had cured me, but sne—she alone had saved 
me. My first glances belonged to Rose, and I 
was impatient to bestow them on her, that they 
might seem to speak to her and say: 

“To my saviour the grateful homage of my 
sight belongs !” 

Oh, my friend! what a surprise, what shame, 
what grief! This Rose, so beautiful—Rose, my 
beloved, was a woman already faded and wrinkled 
by age. Rose was fifty years of age at least! 

Let me own it—I almost fainted with emotion 
and regret as I sunk on my knees before her. 
With a sudden almost savage impulse. I seized 
that precious bandage and bound it once again 
about my eyes. By the doctor’s orders, I once 
more returned to darkness, and found again in 
my heart, with the image of the fair being I 
had dreamed of, my illusions and my consola- 
tion. 

Each night, at the same hour, I was habitu- 
ated, by removing the bandage, to support the 
glare of the nightlight. At length a more 
powerful light replaced its feeble glow, and I 
awaited impatiently that in its turn the lamp 
might give place to the sunlight. 

A strange circumstance! A singular vision ! 
Which could only be the sport of chance, or the 
illusion of love, or of light! Each succeeding 
night, on closer observation of her, I appeared to 





discover in the age of my protectress some grace 
which made her younger, some smile which lent 
an added charm, some expression of her eyes 
revealing an hidden coquetry, some mysterious 
treasure which love had forgotten to steal in 
flying off with her youth. Yes, each night 
brought to my eyes a power of vision more 
acute, more brilliant than that of the former. 
And in the same time, by a miracle which 
seemed to startle my reason, each day, each 
hour, each minute, seemed, as if to pleasure me, 
to render some new trait of youth or beauty to 
the noble features of the countess. A secret 
voice murmured in the depth of my soul : 

“One more magic touch, one more stroke of 
the fairy pencil on this new countenance, this 
changeful face, and the marvellous metamor- 
phose will be complete; the countess of fifty 
years of age will disappear for ever, and Rose, 
she of scarcely twenty-five, will henceforth take 
her place.” 

One beauteous morning the sun lit up the 
spectacle of a rare and charming prodigy. This 
day, for the first time, I had received from tne 
doctor the permission to contemplate the splen- 
dour of the celestial light. 

After a long and magnificent promenade 
among the beauties of earth I had re-entered 
the countess’s salon. She was alone there, and 
probably was awaiting me, I approached her 
tremblingly, and seating myself by her side, I 
cast down my eyes for fear, or rather I feared, 
and at the same time wished, to look on her 
once more. 

«* Frederic,” said she, ‘‘do you remember a 
pleasant scene which passed between us in my 
travelling cartiage? You being blind—for that 
reason, no doubt—a fancy possessed you to know 
what character of face and feature your travel- 
ling companion possessed, or, as you expressed 
it, ‘To see me by thetouch.’. All tne world 
desires the impossible. Do you remember 
it?” 

“I remember it, madam, and I blush for my 
audacious curiosity.” 

“You are pardoned! It was notan easy task 
for one who was blind to well ascertain the fea- 
tures of another. Do you remember also in 
what fashion you sought to guess at, to recog- 
nize, or, as you said, ‘To see ner’ ?” 

“Oh, yes ! I remember perfectly.” 

* You said to me, with a singular fatuity, ‘I 
know you; I have regarded—I have see you!” 

«“T said truly, madam.” 

You repeatedly remarked, ‘Madam, you 
have luxuriant black hair, your eyes are large 
and blue, the most beautiful of the beautiful ; 
you are blessed with fresh crimson lips, and an 
ever-smiling mouth; your beauty, madam, to 
me is. admirable.’ ” 

“It was and is my admiration, madam.” 

* Alas! my poor friend, what will become of 
your complaisant admiration. The blind pro- 
pose, and the clear-sighted dispose. You are no 
longer blind.” Look at me in the light of 
truth.” 

I raised my eyes and earnestly regarded her. 

«Rose, Rose!” I exclaimed, prostrating my- 
self at her knees, “ there is a God who protects 
the blind! I recognize you still; I look upon 
you; I see you again! Yes, yes! you have 
beauteous black hair, your eyes are large and 
dark, and the most beautiful of the beautiful, 
fresh crimson lips, and an ever-smiling mouth! 
Your beauty, madam, to mets admirable. Ah, 
Rose, dear Rose! I understand; you have done 
that for my suffering heart which the doctor 
has done for my afflicted eyes. He has accom- 
modated my vision to the keen brilliancy of the 
light; you have graduated my love to the full 
radiance of your beauty !” 

My friend, you now know all—the marvellous 
history of my misfortune, of my marriage, and 
of my happiness; you know the secret of a 
charitable preference which has astonished so 
many; you know the mystery of some smiling 
alms, which Rose and I allow ourselves to drop 
in the imploring palms of the poor, needy 
blind. 4 

We give with the “charity of memory,” and 
with our sight turned inward towards the per- 
fect light of heaven. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
SIR MORGAN IS SURPRISED. 


A STRANGER, muffled up in a cloak, had taken 
advantage of some confusion in the great gate, 
caused by a mobof unruly sympathizers with the 
newly-taken prisoner, to pass the gate unob- 
served. 

He appeared to be well acquainted with the 
plan of the castle,and pressed on to one of the 
principal saloons, in which at this moment Sir 
Morgan Walladmor was sitting alone. 

A slight rustling at the other end of the room 
caused Sir Mor to raise his head from the let- 
ters which lay before him ; and, seeing a dusky 
figure standing between two whole-length por- 
traits of his ancestors, he almost began to 
imagine that some one of the house of Wallad- 
mor had returned from the grave to give him 
ghostly admonition. 

The stranger turned and locked the door; and 
then, without unmuffling himself, advanced 
towards Sir Morgan, who, on his part, was 
struck with some indistinct sense of awe as 
vefore a mysterious being—but kept his seat 
without alarm. A few paces from the table 
the stranger paused, and said : 

“Sir Morgan Walladmor, I come to let you 
know that an innocent man is confined under 
your sanction. The prisoner in the chambers of 
the Falcon’s Tower is not the person you take 
him for.” 

“And is this your reason for pressing thus 
unceremoniously to my presence ?”’ 

“Tt is.” 

«Then appear as a witnes: or the accused, 
and give your evidence before the jury by whom 
he will be tried.” 

“Sir Morgan, I agdin assure you that your 
prisoner is not Captain Edward Nicholas.” 

«© Who then ?” 

“Let it suffice that he is not Captain 
Nicholas.” 

“ But who is it that I am required to believe ? 
Who are you? What vouchers, what security, 
do you offer for the truth of what you tell me ?” 

“Security! You would have security? You 
shall. Do you remember that time when the 
great Dutch ship was cruising off the coast, and 
the landing of the crew was nightly expected ?” 

«T remember it well, for at that time I had 
beset the coast with faithful followers. Political 
disturbances at Chester and Shrewsbury con- 
curred at that time to make such a descent on 
the coast a subject of much alarm. And once 
or twice I watched myself all night through.” 

“True; and on the 29th of September you 
were lying upon your arms behind Arthur’s 
Pillar. About midnight a man in the uniform 
of a Sea Fencible joined you. And you may 
rns some conversation you had with 
him ?” 

Had Sir Morgan Walladmor been addicted to 
trembling, he would now have trembled. With 
earnest gaze and outstretched arms he listened 
without speaking to the stranger, who con- 
tinued : 

“You talked together until the moon was 
setting, and then, when the work was done, Sir 
Morgan—when the work was done, a shot was 
fired, and in the twinkling of an eye up sprang 
the Sea Fencible, and he cried aloud, as I do 
now, ‘ Farewell! Sir Morgan Walladmor!’ ” 

And, so saying, the stranger threw open his 
cloak, discovering underneath a dirk and a brace 
of pistols; and, at the same time, with an im- 
itty gesture, he raised his cap from his 

ead. 


“It is Captain Nicholas!’ exclaimed the 


baronet. 
“At your service, Sir Morgan Waliadmor. 





Do you now believe that your prisoner is inno- 
cent ?” 

Sir Morgan sprang forward as if to detain him, 
but Captain Nicholas convinced him that he had 
taken his measures well, and was not likely to 
be intercepted. 

“IT have the command of the door,” said he; 
“and your household, Sir Morgan, at this mo- 
ment is too much occupied with Mr. Dulberry 
and a radical mob to nave any ears for your 
summons.” 

Then, ina lower and more impressive voice, 
he added : 

“Grey hairs I reverence, and to you in par- 
ticular, least of all men, do I bear malice— 
though oft in my younger days, sir, you have 
cost me an ague-fit.” 

Sir Morgan was confounded. The bold 
offender, with rapid steps, moved down the 
whole length of the saloon, opened the folding 
doors, and vanished. 

Sir Morgan was still listening to the steps of 
the departing visitor, as he descended the great 
staircase. And the last echo had reached his 
ear from the remote windings of the castle 
chambers, whilst he was yet unresolved what 
course he should pursue. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


BERTRAM was now immediately restored to 
liberty. Indeed, the baronet had never perfectly 
acquiesced in the presumptions, however circum- 
stantial, which went to identify him with Cap- 
tain Nicholas. Bertram,as it struck him, looked 
younger, and had the appearance of greater 
delicacy of constitution, or at least of having 
been bred up less hardily ; whence, perhaps, was 
derived his more juvenile aspect. His voicealso 
sounded very different ; and, though Sir Morgan 
had been able to recall the peculiar tone of Cap- 
tain Nicholas, he recognized it most unequivo- 
cally at that instant when the captain threw off 
his disguise. A considerable interest in Bertram 
had from the first arisen in Sir Morgan’s mind 
from‘ the general air of candour and amiable 
feeling which marked his demeanour; and this 
interest was not weakened by the resemblance 
which Sir Morgan believed that he discovered 
in Bertram’s features and expression to the por- 
traits in the Walladmor ,picture-gallery of two 
distinguished ancestors of his own house. Partly 
on these special claims to his notice, and partly 
with the general desire of expressing his con- 
cern to the young man for the unmerited dis- 
tress into which he had been thrown, the kind- 
hearted old gentleman gave him a pressing in- 
vitation to take up his abode for some time in 
Walladmor Castle; an invitation which, as it 
offered him a ready introduction into English 
society, and was pressed with evident sincerity, 
Bertram did not nesitate to accept. 

The clergyman of the parish, who had been 
sent to Bertram as a ghostly adviser and sum- 
moder to repentance, could not boast of much 
success with his subject in that character, and 
the Reverend Mr. Williams, who had failed in 
his spiritual mission, was turned to good worldly 
account by Bertram as a gossiper and a mine of 
information upon all questions which had arisen 
to excite his curiosity in the ccurse of his recent 
adventures. 

The case of poor Mrs. Godber, his aged hostess 
in Anglesea, was easily explained. 

Four-and-twenty years ago her eldest son, at 
that time about seventeen years old, had parti- 
cipated in some smuggling transaction, during 
which two revenue officers had been killed 
under circumstances which the law adjudged to 
be murder. 

Nobody suspected young Godber of having (in 
the English sense of the word) assisted in this 
murder, foreseen it, or approved it; but in the 
French sense he Did “assist ’—that is, he was 
present; and, therefore, in the eye of the 
law, he was an accessary. As such, he was 
put upon his trial—found guilty—and sentenced 
to death. 

Unfortunately, at this time the outrages of 





the smugglers on the coast of Wales had be- 
come so frequent and terrific that it was judged 
necessary to make an an example. The case 
eame before the Privy Council; the opinion of 
Sir Morgan Walladmor, as Lord Lieutenant of 
the two counties chiefly infested by the smug- 
glers, naturally weighed a good deal with the 
Council ; and his opinion was unfavourable to the 
poor young criminal. 

“But in later years,” said Mr. Williams, 
“and when Sir Morgan had eome to think very 
differently on some parts of that unhappy affair, 
I have often heard him protest with earnest- 
ness that in giving the opinion he did at the 
Council he was simply reporting the universal 
judgment of the magistracy throughout the 
maritime counties of North Wales. This, Mr. 
Bertram, I am sure was true. But that was 
known to few; and Sir Morgan from his high 
station drew the whole blame upon himeelf ; and 
perhaps in one view not unjustly. For, though 
ne was not single in the opinion which decided 
the case against the poor boy, it was generally 
believed that his single voice on the other side 
the question would have outweighed all opposi- 
tion and haye obtained the mercy of the crown. 
So at least the r boy’s mother thought; and 
she addressed herself to Sir Morgan, morning, 
noon, and night. The lad was her darling 
child; indeed, her other son, Tom, was then only 
an infant; and, as the time drew near for his 
execution, she was like a mad thing. Never was 
there such an agony of intercession. She wept, 
and prayed, and clung about Sir Morgan’s knees 
and tore her hair; she rushed past all the 
servants, ran upstairs and found out Lady Wal- 
ladmor’s room. Lady Walladmore was then ill, 
and sitting in her dressing-room, but she (God 
love her !) was the kindest creature in the world ; 
and she was easily won to come and beg for the 

r distracted mother. In the great hall she 
neeled to Sir Morgan; but all wouldn’t do. I 
have heard Sir Morgan say that his heart re- 
lented at that time, and he had a sort of mis- 
giving upon him that night as he looked back 
upon the frantic woman from the head of the 
great staircase, that all could not be right—and 
that some evil would fall upon him for standing 
out against such pleadings as he had just heard. 
Still, his sense of duty, according to the notion 
he then had of his duty, obliged him to persist ; 
and, besides, he told them both that after what 
had been said to the Council it was now impos- 
sible to make another application on the case— 
unless some new circumstance in the boy’s fa- 
vour had come out.” 

“And how, meantime, did her son be- 
have P” 

* Oh, sir, incomparably well. He knew his 
mother’s temper; and the very night before he 
suffered, as he hung about her neck and kissed 
her at their farewell interview, he wrung her’ 
hand and prayed her to put aside all thoughts 
of vengeance. I attended him to tne last, and 
his final words to me on the scaffold, as the exe- 
cutioner prepared to draw the cap over his face, 
were: ‘God bless you, sir, and remember!’ by 
by which he meant to remind me of his only re- 
quest—and that was that I would visit his 
mother and eae to soothe her into resig- 
nation, and pe®suade her to let him sleep unre- 
membered in his grave. Sir Morgan displayed 
great emotion when he heard this report of the 
boy’s latter hours; and afterwards much more, 
when two of the older smugglers were taken 
and condemned for the same murders, for their 
confessions wholly exonerated him from all 
knowledge of their worst actions. He was con- 
sidered by the whole gang as a mere child—so, 
indeed, he was—and nothing was ever commu- 
nicated to him of their schemes; nor was he 
ever present at any of them except by mere 
accident. 

“ About three months after the execution of 
the poor boy, and when the ferment of that un- 
happy affair was beginning tosubside in all minds 
but those of nis mother and of Sir Morgan, Lady 
Walladmor lay in of twins. 

‘*By whose means it never has been dis- 
covered, but from some quarter or other moving 
representations had been made to Lady Wallad- 
mor in favour of a young woman who about 
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that time applied for the place of under-nurse. 


* But all these representations were false, as came 


out when it was too late. {t was not known at 
that time—or, if it were, only to those who al- 
lowed it no weight in their minds—that she was 
a niece of Gillie Godber’s, who had livedfor the 
seven last years of her life in her aunt’s house, 
had fallen deeply under her influence, and shared 
in her feelings with regard. to the execution of 
the voung boy, her cousin. And now it was, 
Mr. Bertram, that Gillie Godber forfeited all hold 
on the public sympathy—even amongst those 
whose rank indisposed them to judge Sir Mor- 
gan with any charity. All hearts were steeled 
against her. Sir Morgan might be thought to 
have done her wrong; with regard to the fact, 
as it ultimately came out, he certainly had; 
though not, as I am sure, in design or according 
to the light of his conscience at that time. But 
for Lady Walladmor, the meek and gentle lady 
that had wept with her—wept for her—pleaded 
for her—prayed for her—knelt for her; Gillie 
Godber, that was a mother by so bitter a 
mother’s pang, to forget the mother’s heart in 
her benefactress; she, that mourned for a son, 
to tear the infants for ever from their mother’s 
breasts, and consign them—oh ! heart of Herod! 
—to a life worse than a thousand deaths 
amongst robbers, pirates, murderers—this it was 
that blotted out from all men’s memories. her 
own wrongs, cancelled and tore the record of her 
sufferings. 

“Mr. Bertram, it will be four-and-twenty 
years next summer from the date of this miser- 
able transaction; and yet I protest that the 
storm of affliction which in one night descended 
upon this ancient house of Walladmor was, in 
itself, in its origin, and its irreparable nature, 
so memorable a scene of human frailty, such a 
monument of the awful power for evil which is 
lodged in the humblest of human beings when 
shaken by extremity of passion and liberated 
from restraints of conscience, that at this mo- 
ment the impression of all its circumstances is 
as fresh and perfect ag if it had happened yes- 
terday ; nor do TI think that any time could avail 
to dim them. 

“The dreadful event took place on the 12th 
of June, three-and-twenty years aco—dating 
from the sumnier which is past. About seven 
o’clock on the evening of that day, finding her- 
self unusually languid and weary, Lady Wallad- 
mor had lain down on a sofa in one of the 
children’s apartments. A fortnight, I ought to 
mention, had passed from the time of her 
accouchement. She had suffered much, and was 
recovering but slowly; and her female attend- 
ants had, in consequence, been a good deal har- 
rassed by unseasondble watchings and sudden 
disturbances of their rest. They, — creatures ! 
submitted to these as they would have done to 
far greater hardships, cheerfully and without a 
murmur; indeed, all the servants in the castle 
would have gone through fire and water to have 
served their lady—all but one; and TuaT one, 
_ was now left alone in attendance upon 

er. 

“Lady Walladmor, who was all considera- 
tion for everybody about her, and just such an- 
other angel upon earth as Miss,Walladmor is, 
had dismissed her own maid dnd the upper 
nurse—to refresh themselves in any way they 
thought fit from the fatigue of their long day’s 
attendance; for they had been called up at two 
o’clock in the morning. One of the under- 
nurses was engaged in the laundry. And thus 
it happened that the duty of attending the two 
children, who were both asleep in the adjoining 
room devolved on that serpent — Winifred 
Griffiths.” 

“ Winifred Griffiths ?” exclaimed Bertram, in 
a tone of consternation. 

“Yes; Winifred Griffiths!’ and at the same 
time Mr. Williams looked at him keenly; 
“have you ever met with a person of that 
name ?” 

“Ido not know that I have,” replied Ber- 
tram; “but I remember reading many books 
in my youth that bore that name in the blank 
leaves. One of these I leftat Machynlleth; and 
Iwill show it to youto-morrow. Meantime, pray 


go on.” 





Mr. Williams mused a little, and then pro- 
ceeded. 

“‘ Griffiths, as she was generally called in the 
castle, to distinguish her from another Winifred 
upon the establishment, had a style of person 
and countenance mucn like those of her aunt, 
Mrs. Godber; but she was still handsomer, 
and (if possible) prouder. The elegance of her 
manners recommended her especially to Lady 
Walladmor. 

“On the present occasion, as the 
other women were leaving the room, 
Lady Walladmor bade them tell Griffiths 
to stay in the adjoining, one; meaning, 
in ease she found herself unable to sleep, to 
go and sit by the side of her children, whilst 
Griffiths read to her. Hoping, however, that 
she migit be able to sleep, they were directed 
not toreturn until Griffiths orner ladyship should 
ring. 

‘* Unhappy mother! unhappy children! Lady 
Walladmor fell asleep; and, when she next 
awoke, the room was gloomy with dusk—indeed, 
it was all but dark, for it must have been ten 
o’clock. She rang the bell,and the housekeeper, 
who happened to be passing the door, answered 
it 


<¢Oh, is that you, Mrs. Howel ?” said her 
ladyship; ‘send candles, and tell Lady Char- 
lotte that she may come up, if she is not gone to 
bed.’ 

“ Lady Charlotte Vaughan was a little girl of 
seven years old, a daughter of the Earl of Kil- 
garran, who married Lady Waliadmor’s sister, 
and had been for some months on a visit to her 
aunt. Ina transport of pleasure on receiving 
this permission, the child ran up before the 
candles; and, on kissing her, it seemed that 
Lady Walladmor had asked playfully what they 
would say at Kilgarran if they knew of her keep- 
ing such late hours. 

**Upon this the child had answered gaily 
that her little cousins were not yet gone to 
bed; and that at least she must stay up till 
after them. 

«« Your cousins, my love, Iam sorry to say, 
sleep less in the night than the day. However, 
they have been in bed for hours.’ 

“<«Oh, no! they are gone out into the 
park.’ 

Lady Walladmor must have thought the 
child dreaming. She questioned her, and no 
doubt heard the same account from her which 
she afterwards repeated to usall. How far she 
was impressed by it cannot be known; but 
possibly, at this moment, the silence of the ad- 
joining room struck her as remarkable. At any 
rate, as the ready means of putting an end to 
all doubts, she went thither—called probably— 
receiving no answer, felt about in the darkness 
for her children’s cradles; found them; they 
were empty—they were cold! 

“Lady Walladmor uttered a piercing shriek 
and fell to the ground. 

“ Lady Charlotte ran to alarm the family ; the 
servant, whom she met on the stairs with the 
candles, sent her on to summon assistance, whilst 
she herself pressed forwards; in half a minute 
all Lady Walladmor’s women were about her; 
there was no need to make inquiries ; the empty 
cradles told the miserable tale, and eircum- 
stances of confirmation came out at every 
moment. 

** With the rapidity of a train of gunpowder 
the whole course of the transaction and its 
devilish purpose came out. Lady Charlotte had 
met Griffiths in a passage which you have per- 
haps observed to connect the greenhouse with 
what was then Lady Walladmor’s suite of apart- 
ments; in this passage there was a private door 
into the park, of which the key hung in the very 
room where the poor mother was sleeping. As 
she passed Griffiths said nothing; but,.as she 
came near, one of the children cried, and Grif- 
fiths endeavoured to stifle the ery by drawing 
her cloak closer—im doing which, a sudden 
motion of her arm caused the cloak to open, 
and Lady Charlotte had distinctly seen both her 
little cousins. 

“She had been seen hurrying along by a 
woodman, who observed her from a distance, a 
described her dress accurately. This was about 





eight o’clock. Ten minutes later she had been 
seen in company with another woman traversing 
the sea-shore. Then-all at-once it came ‘out in 
the general confusion that Griffiths was the niece 
of Gillie Godber. Sir Morgan had himself, 
about nine o’clock, in. coming over the hills from 
Dolgelly, observed the smuggling ship under 
sail. The lover of Griffiths was known to be 
one of the smugglers—all of them, it is certain, 
would abet any plan of vengeance upon Sir 
Morgan Walladmor; ond, in less time than I 
have taken to relate it, the whole devilish plot— 
mode, purpose, and too probable success—became 
apparent to everybody in the castle. 

“What was to be done? All were eager to 
be in motion; all fretting, I may say, to follow 
and avenge. But how? or. with what hope? 

“One bold fellow offered to man Sir Morgan’s 
pinnace, barge, and all the other small craft he 
could collect, with sailors and others from the 
neighbourhood—to pursue the smuggler, and to 
earry her, if possible;,by boarding. But this, 
considering the strength of the smuggler, was 
too hopeless an attempt to: be countenanced. 

“There were, however, king’s ships cruising 
or in port all the way between Barmouth and 
Parkgate. The nearest of these, a sloop called 
the ‘Falcon,’ was said to be lying at anchor 
off Aber, between Bangor and Conway; and in 
that direction expresses were semt off one upon 
the heels of the other—some having orders to 
go on to Parkgate and Liv ° 

“A favourite groom of Sir Morgan’s on this 
occasion rode a thoroughbred horse in two hours 
and a quarter to Banger Ferry. Between Bedd- 
gelart and Carnarvon he had learned that the 
sloop was anchored off Beaumaris; he turned 
aside, therefore, from tae Bangor road to the 


Ferry. 

* There he jumped intoa six-oared boat, and 
made for Beaumaris. 

“Faithfully he did his duty, as you will sup- 
pose when I tell you that the Castle clock had 
struck ten when he mounted, and a little after 
one we that stood. on the summits of Arthur's 
Chair—the high peak to the northward—heard 
a sulien report in the direction ef Carnarvon. 
We all knew that this must beasignal tous 
from the ‘Falcon,’ giving notice of her approach. 
She was now standing through the Menai Strait. 
Twenty minutes after this a second gun was 
fires; and the prodigious roar of echoes which 
it awoke in the mountaims proclaimed that she 
had ed Carnarvon. ‘ 

# two the flashes of her guns became 
visible, and showed that she had uncovered the 
point of Llandovery. 

“At a quarter past two there was light. 
enough to make her out distinetly,; she carried 
a press of sail; and a few minutes.after that we 
discovered the smuggler in the offing, about 
three miles to leeward of the ‘Falcon.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 





A Sea Guin Asxep ro Breaxrast.—It is 
remarkable how readily birds, eyen those which 
seldom frequent the haunts of man, may be 
brought to place some degree of confidence in 
him. A gentleman on:the north coast of Corn- 
wall, one morning at breakfast-time, threw a 
piece of bread out of the window to a stray sea 
gull, wnich happened to have made its appear- 
ance at the moment. The bird ate the bread 
and flew away. The next day, at thesame honr, 
he appeared again, was again fed,and departed. 
From this time, for a period of eighteen years, 
the gull never failed to show himself at tie 
window every morning at the same hour, and to 
stalk up and down till he had received his meal 
{a basin of bread and. milk), when he instantly 
took leave till next morning. The only time 
that he omitted to. do this was during the time 
of the pilchards being on the coast, which lasted 
about six weeks in each year,.and at this time 
he omitted his morning visit, At length he 
brought one of his own species with nim to 
partake of his meal, and they continued to come 
together daily for about.a fortnight, when they 


nd| suddenly disappeared, and were never seen 


again afterward. 
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CHAPTER I, 


* Caw you inform me how long I have to wait 
for a train ?” 

The voice that asked this question fell on the 
ear with all the grateful effect of a musical peal 
of bells, and the listener, Lionel Dacre, turned 
involuntarily to look at the speaker. 

She was a tiny little woman, garbed in deepest 
black, her figure hidden by the fur-lined cloak 
she had drawn closely round her, as if-feeling 
the intense cold keenly, and her face covered by 
a veil of thick crape, which.entirely obscured 
her features, rendering it impossible to say 
whether she were young or.old, fair or the re- 
verse, through its concealing fabric. 

Judging by the voice, Lionel decided that she 
was young, and, moreover, pretty; for he felt 
it would be “rank blasphemy” to ascribe an 
ugly face as @ companion to such mellifiuous 
tones as those to which he had just listened. 

Having received an answer to her question, 
which had been addressed to the booking-clerk, 
she turned and went into the general waiting- 
room, where a huge fire blazed cheerily; draw- 
ing a chair forward, she sat down beside it. 

Redchurch Station is not a busy one at the 
best of times, but on this occasion it was entirely 
deserted save for the two persons we have 
= tg Lionel Dacre and the little lady in 


That she was a lady was. to be inferred from 
the refined accent and mode.of her speech, and 
that undefined something that the underbred 


seldom acquire. ; - j 

Lionel Dacre followed her.into the waiting- 
room, for it was cold in the booking-office, and 
he had a wait of half an hour before him, which 


was by no means.a pleasant one in his present! 


mood, and which he was quite willing to abridge 
in any innocent manner that might be. 

So he followed her into the waiting-room, 
hoping against hope to hear her. speak once 
more. But he was not destined to be so 
fortunate. 

She had taken.a book from her reticule, and, 
without raising her veil—greatly to Lionel’s dis- 
appointment—she sat quietly readirig for per- 


haps twenty minutes, until the express was) 


signalled, when she closed and replaced it in the 
bag, and sought the up platform. 

He saw her get into a. second-class carriage, 
the door of which he.was just in time to openas 
she stood struggling with its ohdurate handle; 
but her thanks were mutely expressed in a 
gracefully courteous bow, which left him trans- 
fixed with admiring surprise as the train glided 
on its way. 

«* Who can she be ?” he said to himself. «« Not 
a native of these parts, that’s certain. Her bow 
would have done credit to a duchess.” 

Then he turns his attention to his own con- 
cerns, and looks about for.the friend he has 

come to meet. 

: « Not here, of course,” .he mutters, as hescans 
the three passengers who have alighted from the 
4.58, which is just disappearing round the curve 
lower down the line. 

They consist of two élderly farmers with 
thick, knobbed sticks, and. ditto woollen gloves, 
which they are obliged to pull off to get at their 
tickets, and a smart page-boy with a box of cut 
flowers for one of the belles; of the neighbour- 
hood, who whistles and stamps impatiently at 
being kept a minute or two at. the barrier until 
the ticket-collector unlocks it. 

«« Evening, sir,” he says,;as he passes Dacre, 
who is well known in the locality, and generally 
liked, and, touching his, cap, is'about to spring 
cone the steps four at a time when Lionel stops 

im. 

“ Seen anything of Mr. Gibson, Archer? You 

have just come from Croydon, have you not?” 





Yes, sir; I just lost the 3.30, and I had to 
take the express. Miss Desmond is going to a 
ball to-night, so I’ve had to fetch these from 
town,” tapping the box lid'as he speaks. 

“Was Mr. Gibson on the platform at Croy- 
don? Hewas coming by one of the last two 


trains.” 


“ Perhaps. Good night.” 

Buttoning up his overcoat and arranging his 
muffler round his throat, Mr. Dacre sets out on 
his homeward way,a dark frown disfiguring his 
usually bonnie countenance, and boding ill for 
the individual to whose non-appearance it is 
directly attributable. 

“Something wrong there,” he mutters. 
‘Wish gitls were not such headstrong crea- 
tures; but one might as well expect the leaning 
tower of Pisa to take to the perpendicular by 
the force of argument, as hope to reason a 
woman out of her leaning ‘to ‘the god of her 
idolatry. Elsie, of all people, to be so in- 
fatuated with thisman! What can she see in 
him ?” 

Which was somewhat unjust on the part of 
Lionel Dacre, Esq. True, Montague Gibson 
could not boast of the same mumber ‘of inches 
nor of so many pounds avoirdupois as himself ; 
but he was a very presentable figare of a man, 
nevertheless, and had subtle gifts of fascination 
unknown to the other’s honester mature, and only 
exercised on those whom he deemed it wortn 
his while to dazele by assuming virtues he had 
not. 

Past«masteras he was in the arts of hypocrisy 
and deception, it was no such great wonder if 
“ weak woman” suffered at his hands whenever 


it pleased him to exert his talemts for her en- | Progress 


thralment; and it was his proudest ‘boast that 
he could maiee any in love with him, if he 
only had a “‘ fair fidid and no favour,” and that 
most women had, pat were, amatural tendresse 
for him which gave him an immediate passport 
to their favour. , 

With a wapifl stride Lionel goes frowning 


down the strest, but pulls up sharply on 
hearing ‘his name called by someone behind 
him. 


It proves to be the old porter from the station, 
a character in his way, who, breathless with 
running, holds out a black-edged letter to 
him. 

“This yours, sir?” he asks, as soon as he can 
speak. “It was lying on the floor in the wait- 
ing-room.” : 

Mr. Dacre glances at it. 

« No, Barker, it is not mine. It must belong 
to the lady who was sitting by the fire reading. 
You saw her.” 

*© What had I better do with it, sir ?” : 

“Tt-is intended for the post, I think. Has it 
a stamp ?” and hetakes it from the man’s hand 
and looks at the superscription. ‘ Monta—— 
Allright, Barker. I will drop it in the pillar. 
Iam going past,” taking a stamp from his 
pocket-book and affixing it to the right-hand 
corner of the black-sealed envelope, and putting 
it into his pocket, with a puzzled look. 

The address has startled him, though why it 
should he cannot say. ‘There are plenty of 
people who know Montague Gibson and write 
to him without its being matter for wonder- 
ment. But the uneasy feeling remains after he 
has posted the letter, and it will not be exorcised 
nor “ pooh-poohed ” out of existence. 

“Has he not come?” says Miss Dacre (the 
Elsie of his thoughts), in a disappointed tone, 
as he enters the drawing-room alone. 

“No, darling. I am afraid you will not see 
him to-night. He has probably been delayed.” 
r ms Oh, Lionel! perhaps there has been an acci- 

ent!” 

**No, I do not think that. We should have 
heard in that case. Besides, the page from 
Desmond’s was in town this afternoon, and he 
says he saw nothing of him. I should not worry 
if I were you, dear. He has disappointed you 
before,” and a contemptuous amile curls the 
corners of his expressive mouth. ° 

“But it has not been his fault, Lionel,” she 
replies, as if hurt by the slur casc on her lover. 


€ 





“He is not able to help himself in the matter. 
Business is so exacting, you know.” 

“Humph! I suppose itis. So we will make 
excuses for him once more. And let us hope 
that it is business that keeps him,” he mutters, 
under his breath, as he leaves ‘the room to dress 
for dinner 


Miss Dacre is already dressed, and as she 
stands under the glittering cut-glass gaselier in 
the centre of the great drawing-room, in her 
sweeping robe of myrtle-green brocaded velvet, 
trimmed with satin and heavy lace, a bunch of 
tea-roses fastened at the throat, her only orna- 
ment save and except the diamond drops in her 
shell-like ears, she is as fair a picture of woman- 
hood as one need wish to see. 

She is tall and finely formed, has glossy, 
auburn hair, dark blue eyes,and a complexion 
whose only fault is that it is too white if any- 
thing. 

She sits down to her pianoto while away the 
hour she‘had hoped to spend with her lover, and 
presently the ent is filled with the 
thrilling notes of magnificent contralto. 

In the room above a visitor sits spellbound by 
her song. Clearly and distinctly it floats up- 
ward to him, sothat he can well nigh distinguish 
the words, and with all the forse of his being he 
echoes their sentiment :— 

“Oh! forthe days beyond recalling ! 
Oh! ye — days!’ F 


The days beyond recalling—when Elsie Dacre 
was nearer to him; before she and her brother 
had come into their entwealth! But they 
are fled for ever, Elsie is the affianced wife 
of another. He leans his head wearily on his 
hand, and sinks intoa reverie, which arrests the 
of his ‘toilet, and endangers his 
punctuality at the dinner-table, were he not 
aroused therefrom by the entrance of his friend 
and host, Lionel Daere. 

* Elsie has not lost her gift of song,” he re- 
marks, witha faintwmile. “I should have been 
ready ere now but for her syren tones.” 

“Syren tones? Do you know,I never heard 
before to-day what could really be described as 
syren tones? Elsie sings splendidly, I know; 
but this was something altogether unique in 
voices. It was a girl at the station.” 

* Singing at the station ?” 

*No-—no. Only speaking. But euch an ex- 
quisitely musical accent I have certainly never 
listened to before. I was waiting for that 
black—— for Gibson. I must ask him about 
her, for, strange to say, she dropped a letter 
addressed to him, which I have just posted.” 

“You appear interested in her ?” 

“T am, greatly.” 

«* Let us hope, then, for her own sake, that he 
knows very little about her.” 

“Ah! you do not love him-any more than my- 
self! Wish Elsie did not, either; but wishes 
will not alter faets, will they ?” he adds, with a 
sympathizing glance at'the pale, proud face of 
the other. 

Meanwhile, the girl with the wondrously sweet 
voice has reached her destination, and at the 
terntinus she seeks the letter dropped by her in 
the waiting-room. 

TI must have dropped it unnoticed from my 
Look,” she soliloquizes. “Strange! I wonder 
whether it will reach ‘him or not? I hope not, 
if it ‘bears that post-mark. However, it is be- 
yond my-power to help it now. It was to be, I 


sup 5 

Then she, too, mixes with the stream of Lon- 
don life, and is lost to sight in the crowds that 
throng its streets. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue next morning, in an elegantly furnished 
bachelor apartment, Montague Gibson sits sip- 
ping his coffee and devouring substantial plats 
of various comestibles suitable to the first meal 
of theday. We say bachelor apartment ad- 
visedly, for the adornments of the room are not 
only masculine and horsy, but of such a cha- 


/racter as to preclude the presence of pure wo- 


manhood; more especially as regards the engra- 
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(‘THIS YOURS, SIR?” HE ASKS, AS SOON AS HE CAN SPEAK.] 


vings which line the walls, most of which are | 
of that class designated by the print-dealers as 
“ rather free.” 

He has just opened the letter written by the 
girl in black (whose name we learn from its 
signature, is Winnifred Corry), posted by 
Lionel Dacre at the local office, and bearing, 
consequently, its mark, Redchurch. He reads 
it with a contemptuous smile playing on his 
lips, and he laughs aloud as he lays it down. 

“Little fool! to think she could escape me, 
when she posts it at the very place. Now I 
would not mind laying long odds that I know 
what took her to Redchurch, and who it is that 
will afford her the asylum she talks of. No, no, 
Miss Winnie, you are not out of the toils yet ; 
and if I mistake not, you shall do me one good 
turn before we part, which shall indemnify me 
for the scurvy treatment I have received of 
late at the hands of the jade we call Fortune. 
Let me see,” and he takes one or two turns up 
and down the room, humming anair from “ Semi- 
ramide.” 

_ “By Jove!” he exclaims, suddenly stopping 
in his perambulations, “if it be as I suspect, 
what a strange mix-upit will be, to be sure! It 
will require careful driving, too, to avoid going 
over the edge, Iam bothered if it won’t! If 
Winnie turns restive or kicks over the traces, 
now, it will be allup with me. Butshe won’t. 
That thrice-blessed and ever-to-be-commended 
brother of hers bars that, thank goodness! 





Sne’ll do it for his sake, if not for mine. I 


suppose that last would be too much to expect, 
Monty, my boy, after all that has passed. 
Women are fools, but not quite such fools as 
that would be. No, I must not trust to that any 
longer. It will be for the brother’s sake, or not 
at all; but I can trust to that, I am confident. 
Her affection for him will bear any strain; of 
that Iam convinced. What achance to turn up 
forafellow! ButIam counting my chickens 
before they are hatched,” he breaks off abruptly. 
« Time enough to contemplate the profit when I 
am sure of the possibility.” 

Turning to the table, he takes up the letter 
and peruses it once more with the same con- 
temptuous expression as before, making derisive 
running comments as he reads. 

“* Made up her mind,’ has she, ‘ never to see 
or hold communication with me again ;’ it takes 
two to that bargain, my lady, and I have made 
up my mind just the other way. ‘ Forgives 
me my duplicity and treachery, and is willing 
to forego the money debt between us.” Thank 
you for nothing, young woman ; it would have 
been all the same if you were not. ‘ Has at last 
the courage to face the blank in her life caused 
by my desertion, and trusts she may be allowed 
to enjoy the asylum she has secured for herself, 
without molestation from me.’ Certainly, my 
child, if you will only be obedient to me once 
more. After that you can enjoy an eternity of 
peace for allI care. ‘ Has left her late lodgings 
and desires me not to trace her, as it will be 
better not.’ Happy to oblige, I’m sure, but 





the world is very small and it may chance that 
we shall meet without theslightest effort on thy 
part. In that case, of course, I must be exohe- 
rated from blame !” and he tears the paper into 
infinitesimal pieces ere he departs for his daily 
avocations. 

What he is, is a mystery no one seems able to 
penetrate. He is credited with being a wealthy 
man, and is supposed to have dealings on the 
Stock Exchange, but what foundation there is 
for the report beyond: his own assertion, it 
would be hard to say. True, he speaks of tnou- 
sands as ordinary folk talk of pounds, and is 
apparently in no want of the “ready” wherewiti 
to gratify his taste or his fancy; his name also 
appears on the list of directors of several of the 
big mining companies whose prospectuses, at 
any rate, show a most flourishing state of affairs. 
Whether this ought to be considered a sufficient 
guarantee of his substantiality must be left. It 
is evidently so considered by a certain section of 
the community who are agreeable to accepting 
him at his own valuation. 

His acquaintance with the Dacres had been 
formed at the house of a mutual friend, and 
knowing that she had an equal interest with 
her brother, in the very handsome fortune which 
had fallen to them froma distant relative, he 
had paid Elsie attentions which resulted in their 
engagement, and their marriage was supposed 
to be not very far eff, though it was but seldom 
that he made any reference to it, even to his 

‘Have you met with anything in the shape 
of a companion yet, Elsie?” he asks, that same 
evening, after having made his peace with her 
for his “ unavoidable absence ” as he termed it, 
the truth being that he had other fish to fry in 
the shape of guinea “Nap” with two of the 
“ gilded youth ” of the period, who have, or ap- 

to have, nothing better to do with tne 

-earned wealth of their hardworking pro- 
genitors than to squander it in absolute folly, 
one generation dissipating, in less than its own 
span frequently, what it has taken several to 
build up. 

“Yes, I think I have engaged a young lady 
who will suit me in every way. She was here 
yesterday to make final arrangements. She 
comes on Friday, and her name is Winn.” 

“Then I shall have the pleasure of meeting 
her on the very day on which she makes her first 
appearance here. By the way, what is she like ? 
Little and dark, as a foil to you, I suppose,” 
smiling. ‘ You women never can bear to have 
a rival in your own especial line of beauty, you 
know.” 

“‘ How strange! You have described her ex- 
actly. She is quite tiny in height and figure, 
and a perfect gipsy in complexion, witn the 
loveliest dark eyes and blue-black hair you 
eversaw. I felt greatly drawn towards her 
when I saw her, and shall, without doubt, make 
a pet of her, if only her temper prove as sweet 
as her expression and her voice.” 

«* What references did she give? I hope you 
will be particular in that respect. There are so 
many adventurers about.” 

“ Oh, no one could suspect this child. Besides, 
she has referred me to the clergyman of the 
parish where her mother died afew weeks back, 
and his reply to my letter is eminently satis- 
factory.” , 

** What can he know of her real character? 
She may be anything, for all he knows to the 
contrary. They only lived there a short—— 
How long did you say he had been acquainted 
with them ?” 

“TI did not say, for I did not know,” she re- 

lies, looking at him curiously. ‘‘ Do you know 
iss Winn ?” 

“I? No, indeed. I have never heard of her 
before. I was confusing what you said, déar. 
Of course, Iam anxious you should have an irre- 
proachable person for your new inmate,” he 
goes on, rapidly, to divert her attention from the 
slip he is conscious of having made, “and am 
consequently suspicious of everyone who aspires 
to the post. Let us hope your choice will prove 
@ wise one.” 

Later on, Lionel makes an opportunity for 
questioning him about the girl whom he had 
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seen at the station. It never occurs to him to 
connect her with his sister’s talked-of new com- 
panion, whom he mentally regards as a vestal of 
uncertain age and anything but alluring ap- 
pearance, and whose advent he does not contem- 
plate with rapture, but rather as a necessary 
evil, attendant on the possession of superadund- 
ant means, 

«You had a letter this morning, Gibson, did 
you not ?” he begins, hesitatingly. 

“I did,” is the laconic and apparently non- 
chalant reply, but a keen observer would note 
tne. instantaneous putting of himself ‘on 
guard,” so to speak, the watchful anxiety 
underlying all his surface calm. 

“A letter from a woman——” 

“Well? How do you know it ?” 

«« Because she dropped it here last night.” 

“Here? In this house, do you mean?” he 
asks, with a start. 

“No. At the station, where I was waiting 
for you. I posted it for her, thinking it was 
the best thing I could do. It was addressed to 
you.” 

“Thanks, very much. It reached me all 
right,” and he blows a white smoke-wreath 
above his head, and watches it melt into thin 
air. 

** Have you any objection to tell me who the 
writer is? I heard her speaking, and it struck 
me what a beautiful voice she had.” 

Mr. Gibson makes no reply for some minutes 
while he deliberately weighs the pros and cons 
in favour of so much of the truth as he can 
eafely tell, the gratification of his malice (he 
hates Lionel Dacre), or security for himself by 
declaring himself ignorant of all personal 
knowledge of his correspondent. 

He decides in favour of the last, much as he 
would lixe to torment Lionel, who, he sees, is 
more interested than he would care to allow, by 
fabricating some story against her which would 
effectually crush the germs of incipient passion. 
Prudence conquers ill-nature, however; and he 
states that, for aught he knows to the contrary, 
she may be a princess in disguise, and that her 
communication was a purely business one in 
answer to an advertisement for a good copyist. 

With this explanation Lionel has perforce to 
be satisfied, and, in spite of his regret at not 
learning more of her, he feels relieved at the 
thought that Gibson has had nothing to do with 
her life, that his malign shadow has not dark- 
ened it, as it has that of too many others. 

Miss Winn arrives at The Cedars on Friday 
afternoon, as expected, but Montague Gibson is 
there before her, and by skilful management he 
contrives to be alone in the little blue drawing- 
room, where five o’clock tea is usually served, 
when she enters it for the first time, under the 
guidance of a servant. . 

“Miss Winn, I presume?” he says, coming 
towards her, and speaking in a loud, significant 
voice, with a warning glance at the retreating 
domestic. ‘Miss Dacre will return in a mo- 
ment. ‘Till then, allow me to do the honours 
and offer you a chair.” 

The girl waits till she hears the click of the 
shutting door before springing at him like a 
little fury. 

** What do you here ?” she asks, in low tones 
of suppressed wrath. 

He holds her at arms’ length, laughing mock- 
ingly in her face the while, as he replies: 

“Here? What is there strange in my being 
here, Miss Winn? Why should I not be found 
in the house of my betrothed wife 2” 

“The house of your betrothed wife!” she 
echoes, amazedly. “Do you refer to Miss 
Dacre ?” 

** Decidedly. There is no other lady in the 
hdéuse to whom the words could apply. Miss 
Winn I do not know, and Miss Corry voluntarily 


resigned any claim she might have onme. Do 
Yow intend to forbid the banns ?” 
**You are not worthy of her! She shall be 


warned——” 

“By whom? By you? Better not, if you 
value the ‘asylum’ you have found—to quote 
your own words. Beware of interfering with 
my schemes!” he adds, in a hissing whisper. 


“You will only injure yourself in doing so. 





Keep your own counsel, and you shall remain 
here unmolested for me. Betray me by a word, 
and you shall live to repent it in a brother’s 
disgrace and ruin! Make your choice!” folding 
his arms and calmly regarding her distress, 
without the slightest pity. 

** Which is it to be ?”’ he repeats, as the sound 
of footsteps is audible on the staircase. ‘‘ Quick 
—peace or war? I care little which, remember. 
It is for your own sake—— Ah! I thought you 
would be sensible! So you don’t lixe the pro- 
spect from this window as well as from the 
other?” he says, in his ordinary tones, as the 
door opens to admit Elsie Dacre. ‘I admire 
your taste. I have had to introduce myself to 
Miss Winn, Elsie, and do the polite in your ab- 
sence, and I fancy, do you know, that we under- 
stand each other already, and that we shall 
remain remarkably good friends,” with a mean- 
ing look at the timid little creature who bears 
that cognomen, which brings a scarlet flush of 
shame and impotent anger to her pure, inno- 
cent face. 

She holds her peace, however, and Montague 
Gibson knows that once again he has triumphed 
through her fears for another. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue days pass quickly, and the little compa- 
nion, by ner gentle deeds and bright, fascinat- 
ing ways, has won a niche for herself in the 
hearts of both the Dacres—an especially warm 
one, need it be said, in that of Lionel. From 
the moment of his discovering that the girl 
whose voice haunted him was to be his sister’s 
companion, and that he would be daily thrown 
into her society, he had taken to watching her 
closely, jealously almost, with the view of dis- 
covering whether or no she were worthy of his 
love and regard. Never would he succumb to 
mere physical attractions. His -wife should be 
perfect morally rather than in form and feature, 
and, provided she were that, he would demand 
no greater dower, certain that in winning such 
a one he would acquire a priceless treasure, 
whose value would indeed be ‘far above 
rubies.” 

So far, he has seen nothing in her to lead 
him to regret his attraction towards her. She 
is bright and winsome, as a rule, but occasion- 
ally has fits of depression of which they can 
make nothing, but which he longs to comfort. 

They must wait, Elsie says; wnen she knows 
them thoroughly she will trust them more. 

Montague Gibson’s visits are frequent, and it 
is noticeable that the fits of depression occur 
just before he is expected to arrive for a two or 
three days’ stay, and that the cloud generally 
departs with him. 

The bright, leafy days of June have taken 
the place of a somewhat sullen, wintry May, 
and The Cedars is looking its very loveliest, 
when Lionel proposes taking Elsie and Miss 
Winn for a continental trip, “‘ just by way of a 
change to the monotony of existence,” he says, 
but really with the intention of giving pleasure 
to Miss Winn, who has never been out of Eng- 
land. She enters into the scheme with an 
alacrity refreshing to witness in these days of 
ennuyé and blasé youth, and her spirits are at 
their highest on the morning that Lionel drives 
Elsie over to the neighbouring town of Croy- 
don to spend a’ week with some friends there, 
intending himself to go on to town for the pur- 
pose of obtaining certain requisites for their 
journey, so that she has the prospect of passing 
several hours alone, Mrs. Lane, who is coming 
to play propriety during Elsie’s absence, not be- 
ing due till dinner-time. 

She is affectionately bidden to “ take care of 
herself” by Miss Dacre as the mail phaeton 
moves away ; but the deepened tint of her cheek 
is due to the empressement of Lionel’s ‘“‘ Au 
revoir!” and the glance that accompanies it. 

Somewhat at a loss what to do with herself, 
she takes a book and shuts herself into the 
library for the luxury of an uninterrupted read, 
and for awhile is lost to sublunary matters in the 
magic pages of Georges Sand. From this state 
she is roused bya stealthy tapping at the French 


if 





window opening into a small conservatory, 
which in turn opens by a low flight of steps into 
the garden at the side of the house. 

Starting up, she is annoyed, and rather 
alarmed, to see Montague Gibson standing 
thereat. With a peremptory gesture he bids 
her open it, which she accordingly does. 

“You are alone?” he asks, looking round; 
and, going to the door of the room, he turns tne 
key. ‘Do not be alarmed,” he continues; 
‘my time is short, and I would merely guard 
against interruption. No one is aware of my 
being here, so you need not fear for your repu- 
tation!” with sarcastic emphasis. 

“Why have you come ?” her voice faint with 
dread. 

“To remind you of your obligations to me, 
and to call upon you for the one service it is in 
your power to render!” 

“Tam under no obligations to you! You have 
forfeited all claim upon me by your own act !” 

“Pardon me. You forget my forbearance in 
allowing you to remain here. A word from me, 
and the sister of John Corry, the forger, would 
have been expelled with ignominy and contempt 
from the house of a woman so proud as Elsie 
Dacre. As it is, I have held my tongue, but 
assuredly not without a price for my silence, 
which I most certainly expect you to pay.” 

Her breath comes and goes in quick gasps, 
and a spot of vivid colour blazes on either 
cheek, as she notes the stern, merciless decision 
with which he speaks, and realizes that the mo- 
ment has come in which to decide between hap- 
piness and duty. 

«What do you want me to do ?” 

* Nothing very dreadful!’ he answers, with 
an attempt at gaiety. “‘ Anyone would conclude 
from your present manner that I was in the 
habit of requesting you to commit murder—or 
arson, at least! What I reaily want is a very 
simple thing: only to let me look at Miss 
Dacre’s diamonds fora few moments. I know 
you have the key !” 

*‘What can you require with them ?” 

“That is my business! You bring them 
down like a good girl. That is all I ask of you.” 

«TI will not till you tell me more! Will you 
promise to let me take them back intact?” she 
asks, suspiciously. 

“Well, no, I don’t think I will make any 
rash promises. The truth is, and I mayas well 
tell it first as last, I intend taking them to town 
with me to-day, but I swear you snall have them 
to replace in their usual receptacle before Elsie 
returns home !” 

“Take them with you! Why? What pur- 
pose can you have ?” she cries, aghast. 

“Oh! can’t you imagine a purpose? Perhaps 
Iam intending to present her with a more ex- 
pensive set !” 

«More expensive set! 
thousands !”” 

« What if they are? What are thousands to 
me?” he retorts, jeeringly. ‘Because I con- 
descended to borrow a few paltry hundreds 
from ycu—hundreds you were only too willing 
to lend, remember—is that any reason why I 
should not spend thousands on such a woman 
as Eisie Dacre? Are you jealous of the superior 
beauty which commands what you never even 
dreamed of ?” 

“You are lying to me!” she exclaims in hot 
anger, stung by his sneering speech. “You 
have some evil design in connection with the 
jewels, and you shall not have them! You 
give her a more costly set! I know you too well 
to believe it! Far more likely that you intend 
substituting paste for the real stones, and en- 
riching yourself at Miss Dacre’s expense! Ha!” 
seeing a change in his face, which tells her her 
charge has struck home. “Ha! that was your 

urpose, wasit? Know that it has failed, then, 
for I refuse to let you lay one finger on the 
gems!” and she turns determinedly away. 

«Have you counted the cost of refusal ?” 

“T have!” 

“I give you half an hour to decide. If at 
its expiration you persist in your. present re- 
fusal, I shall immediately put the engine of the 
law into operation against your brother! I 
have one little item of news which may interegt 
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you at this stage of the proceedings, and may 
have some weight in bringing you to your 
senses. I can lay my fingeron him at a mo- 
ment’s notice, for accident has revealed his hid- 
ing-place !” 

She turns white to the very lips, but there is 
no sign of yielding in her face. 

“Tam going down to the village now. When 
T return, in half an hour, I shall expect your 
fina] answer.” 

He goes out as he had come, and till the last 
echo of his footsteps dies away she stands as if 
turned into stone; then, throwing herself prone 
on the floor, gives way to an abandonment of 
grief not often witnessed. 

But the minutes are flying, and the stroke ofa 
clock chiming the hour warns her of their rapid 
flight, and rouses her to action. Rising, she 
gazes dreamily round at the chairs and tables 
with the pitiful, appealing cry, “‘What shall I 
do?” But there is “neither voice, nor any to 
answer.” 

Her first thought is of flight; but a second’s 
reflection shows her how little it would avail. 
Her escape would but precipitate matters with 
regard to her brother John, who was so terribly 
in Gibson’s power; and then of what use will 
life be to her—that life which has begun to re- 
assume such rosy hues since she came to reside 
at The Cedars ? 

That Lionel Dacre loves her, he is not careful 
to hide, and of late she has ventured to indulge 
herself in the sweet hope that all will come right 
some day; that the villain who insinuated him- 
self into her early affections, and, after robbing 
her of her small patrimony deserted her for 
a more wealthy connection —who had also 
led John into the extravagances from which 
he had attempted to extricate himself by 
@ crime, suggested, as she was only too certain, 
by Gibson himself—would, in the increase of his 
own prosperity, be moved by pity for his vic- 
tims, and deliver them from the thraldom in 
which he held them both by destroying the evi- 
dence of the forgery, from which no one had 
benefited, and of the existence of which he alone 
knew. But now she feels all such hope is vain. 
Happen what will, she must henceforth be a 
banished woman from the presence of him who 
makes her Eden; nothing can restore her old 
position, she tells herself, for nothing can balk 
Gibson of his revenge, and even if Lionel were 
willing to bear contumely for her sake, she will 
never consent to his doing so. 

Had things gone well, she would herself have 
told him the wholesad story, and let him decide 
for himself. But with public disgrace he shall 
never be associated, if she can prevent it, and 
so she knows her dream is over, and with that 
knowledge comes a streng despair that blinds 
her to everything but her misery. 

“Oh! if I might only die!” she moans, in 
anguish of spirit; and with the thought comes 
the impulse from the Evil One to put an end to 
all her sorrows by taking the life which belongs 
to her Creator. 

As the evil prompting crosses her mind, her 
eyes fall upon a drawer in the library table, in 
which she has seen Lionel place a pistol, always 
kept loaded. This drawer is usually locked, 
and he keeps the key; but to-day, by some 
strange mischance, it is open. To take the 
weapon from its case, and place its cold 
muzzle against her throbbing temples, is 
but the work of an instant; the next would 
have seen her press its hair-trigger and ‘fall 
dead by her own hand, bat for the strong grasp 
that holds her to a manly breast with one arm, 
while the other sends the deadly weapon whitl- 
ing through space. 

‘aint and giddy, she finds herself laid on a 
sofa, while stern tones demand from her “how 
she has dared to attempt such a deed ?” 

Looking up at the horror-struck countenance 
of Lionel Dacre, she whispers her penitence, 
and her thankfulness for the prevention of the 
act. 

“I was mad,” she says, with a piteous quiver 
of the lips which goes straight to his heart, 
for, oh! I am so miserable!’ 

“Could you not have trusted me, darling ?” 
he replies, reproachfully, with a marked pause 





before the epithet, which makes it more con- 
spicuous, and brings the crimson blood to cheek 
and brow.” 

“I know all,” he whispers, looking imto the 
bashful eyes, which ‘go down before his, “and if 
you will give me the right to interfere, to pro- 
tect you from this wretch—— Will you, little 
one ?” 

“Tf you will be so good!” she stammers. 

“It must be a husband’s right, remember! 
You must promise to be my wife,” and he 
stoops to kiss her, but she covers her face from 
him. 

“You know not what you ask! I am not 
worthy !” she cries. 

“ Darling, I told you I knew all, and I am the 
best judge of your worthiness or otherwise. Say 
but the word, and Gibson shall be rendered in- 
capable of harming you or your brother in the 
future.” 

For answer she removes the shielding fingers 
from her face, and lays her head upon his 
breast. 

* * * * * 


Twenty minutes later Montague Gibson, Esq., 
left The Cedars with a far less jaunty air than 
was habitual to him, and minus a certain docu- 
ment, penned by one John Corry, though pur- 
porting to be written and signed by his employer, 
which he, Montague Gibson, nad been holding in 
terrorem over the said John Corry and his sister 
Winnifred; who shortly after exchanged her 
surname for that of Dacre, and who on her 
wedding day had another bride to bear her 
company and share the honours with her, one 
Elsie Dacre, whose eyes being opened to the 
baseness of one man had also been enlightened 
as to the virtues of another, whom she had ac- 
cordingly promoted to the vacant place im her 
heart, and for whom the “‘ golden days ”’ he had 
deemed “beyond recalling” have returned. 
Happy mortal! Let us hope they will last! 





Aw Oxp-Fasuiongp Guryza.—John Berke, an 


honest, industrious man, who lived in a land-| 


ward parish not far from the “auld toon o’ 


Aberdeen,” had, by dint of industry and fru- | 


gality, been able to give his only son a tolerably 
good education; and the young man, after being 
fully qualified, set off for London, where he 
soon got into a comfortable situation. After 
being properly settled, he, like a wise and 


grateful son, remitted to his father, from time 


to time, such small sums of money as he could 
spare from his salary. On one occasion he sent, 
by the hand of a friend, a guinea to his worthy 
father, who Kept it like the apple of his eye, 
and would not by any means part with it, how- 
ever hard he might be pressed. At this time 
gold was a great rarity in the ‘north countrie,” 
and it was the custom of honest John to take 
his guinea to church with him every Sabbath- 
day and show it to his astonished neighbours.as 
a “‘ wonderfu’ wonder,” for which sight he was 
sure always to charge a penny from each indi- 
vidual who wished to see the “ gowd guinea.” 
But evil times came, and poor Jobn was under 
the dire necessity of parting with his darling 
guinea. Sabbath came round, and John ap- 
peared in the churchyard as usual, but not in 
his wonted mood, for, alas! the precious coin 
was gone, and John felt as one bereaved of a 
friend who had long been dear to him. His 
neighbours flocked around him as was their 
wont, wishing another sight of the guinea; but 
John told them, with a sorrowful heart and 
a sorrowful countenance, that “ he could na’ let 
them see’t any mair, for he had been obligated 
to part wi’t at last, an’ a sair partin’ it was to 
him!” Mis acquaintances, grieved and dis- 
appointed, both on account of John’s hardships 
and of not having their own curiosity gratified, 
began to disperse, when John bethought him of 
a plan by which he might partly satisfy them, 
and likewise put a few pence into his pocket. 
“Come aback, lads!’ cried John; “come 
aback! fat are ye a gaen awa’ for? Gin I 
canna let ye see the guinea itsel’ for a penny, 
I’ll let ye see the cloutie it was rowl in for a 
bawhee !”” 





THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
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DIET.—I. 


Diet may be considered as including ali that 
part of the medical art which gives directions 
respecting food and drink, whether for the pre- 
servation of health or the oure of diseases. The 
diet is derived from the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, from each of whieh a number va- 
riety of articles is procured. By ‘the art of 
cookery, these are varied and combined in an 
infinite diversity of ways. Tt is sufficiently evi- 
dent, by the structure of the teeth of man, of 
his stomach and bowels, and of all his organs 
subservient to digestion, that nature intended 
him to live on food of both kinds, vegetable and 
animal ; and his limitation or abstinence from 
the one or the other is to be regulated solely 
by his convenience, and by the effect which he 
finds the different sorts of ‘food to produce on 
his constitution. Animal food, being already, 
in a great measure, prepared and rendered -simi- 
lar to our blood, requires less exertion of the 
digestive powers ; but it is found to be heat- 
ing and stimulating, and hence it should never 
be used in inflammatory , or made the 
principal diet in hot climates. Hence the 
northern nations are benefited ‘by a consider- 
able proportion of animal food, and the nations 
between the tropics live much on vegetables. 
There may ‘be certain diseases and habits of 
body where it may be useful to take a great 
deal of animal food; but this should be con- 
sidered as a necessary remedy, and be always 
under the direction and superintendence of the 
physician. 

With respect tothe solid or fluid nature of 
diet, we may remark that it is necessary to 
healthy digestion, not only to have a proper 
quantity nutritive matter given to the 
stomach, but that there be a considerable bulk 
to give that.organ a proper degree of distension : 
it is, therefore, necessary to add to soups and 
oy some bread and other matter, to give titem 


Or THz Dist Prorgr ror Dirrerent Aazs. 


The infant is provided by nature with milk 
for its nourishment, and farinaceous food may be 
properly conjoined with it. Little else is re- 
quired till after the ninth or tenth month. Pre- 


paration may now be made for weaning, by 


giving the child, with his farinacia, a little 
animal food ; as the juices of veal, or chicken, or 
lean beef. If the mother’s milk evidently dis- 
agrees, and if the farinaceous food produces 
sourness and flatulence, the nurse must either 
be changed or a proportion of animal food, as 
gravy. or beef, must form a great part of the 
diet ; 


et. 

When the teeth have come in, children havea 
desire for other food, and are pleased to exert 
their powers on soft bread or a bit of meat; and 
this may be safely allowed to healthy children. 
While children are growing they have very 
frequent craving for food, and their stomachs 
have wonderful powers with respect to the 
quantity they are able to digest. The bestproof 
of the quantity not being excessive, is the growth 
and healthy appearance of the child, his being 
lively and active at play soon after his meal, and 
his sleep being easy and uninterrupted. It may 
be plausibly urged as the dictate of nature, 
that we should not hinder children from eating 
as often as they choose, and at whatever periods. 
But as the mind and body must be brought 
under many restraints, if we wish for our off- 
spring either good morals or a good constitution, 
we are inclined to recommend the early forma- 
tion of regular habits in the period of taking 
food. If children are allowed to call for food 
and drink at every half hour when they are 
idle and fancy they want them, a very bad 
habit of indulgence will be induced; and as we 
can never be sure of the quantity and kind of 
the food which they takein, we may expect some 
morbid changes to take place -in the digestive 


powers. 
The regulation of the quality of children’s 
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food is of the utmost importance. It is there, 
more than in quantity, that indulgent parents 
are. apt to err. Sweetmeats, butter, pastry, 
high-seasoned dishes, and a great variety of 
them, ought not to be allowed to children. Their 
unsophisticated instincts do not desire these 
things; and af they were carefully kept from 
them, or resolutely denied them, we should con- 
sult at once their health and their character. 
Water, or occasionally small beer, should be 
their only drink. A habitual allowance of wine, 
except as a medicine, should be strictly forbid- 
den; and much more, ardent spirits in every 
in every shape. Sauces and condiments should 
rarely be taken by children and young people. 

At a more advanced period, as from eighteen 
to sixty, if the ‘health be good, there is scarcely 
any rule to be given for diet, except to enjoy 
moderation. It has been plausibly enough in- 
culcated, that we should confine ourselves at 
dinner to one dish only, whether it be of fish or 
other animal food. Undoubtedly, this is an ex- 
cellent advice, conducive both to health and 
temperance, provided a person finds that his 
digestion goes.on properly ; but many experience 
that their stomachs agree best with some 
variety in the articles of their food, provided 
that the quantity taken be not too copious. 

The drinks that may be used by adults are 
very numerous; some of them have their advan- 
tages, others their inconveniences. Water, for 
the healthy and active, is the drink prescribed 
by nature, and will never injure them; and it 
is happy for any individual to be quite inde- 
pendent of any other drink. But amid the great 
variety of other fluids which Providence has be- 
stowed on the industry of man, there are many 
that agree well, both with the palate and the 
constitution, and which, when not taken in ex- 
cess, or at improper times, contribute much to 
his health and comfort. Good small ‘beer is an 
excellent drink: its slight bitterness assists 
digestion, it is cooling and antiseptic, and it, in 
some cases, tends to keep the bowels easy. By 
those who are troubled with flatulence it should 
be avoided. Aleand t are considerably nu- 
tritious, and should be avoided by those who are 
inclined to become corpulent, and who take little 
exercise. 

Wine is to be preferred to spirits, even when 
they are much diluted. Though there is much 
spirit in some wines, yet they contain extractive 
matter and mucilage, which hinders the spirit 
from producing the bad effects which it would 
do in the same quantity obtained by distillation. 
Though we cannot wish to-encourage the use of 
ardent spirits, we admit that, with very many 
persons, they do no harm when taken in small 
quantity; but the compendious drunkenness 
which they produce, presents an overpowering 
temptation, to the vacant and unprincipled 
mind, to exceed the bounds of moderation; and 
when these are habitually passed, the character 
and health may be regarded as being in ‘the 
most imminent danger. The different kinds of 
spirits, brandy, rum, gin, etc.,agree in their 
general effects; brandy is best for weak 
stomachs, and gin for those who require the 
kidneys to be stimulated; but when those orthe 
neighbouring organs are irritable, gin is better 
avoided. 

In old age, the diet ought to be less heating 
than in the vigour of hfe. The quantity of 
animal food should be diminished, and the 
stomach should not beoverloaded with a variety 
of high-seasoned food and dressed dishes. 
Though the relish for wine is less, it should be 
continued, in moderate quantity, for its cordial 
éffects. 

The diet in cold climates should be more 
generous and nourishing than in warm cli- 
mates; spices and wines are:proper; and in the 
bleak and mountainous parte of our Caledonian 
regions, the inhabitants use with impunity a 
quantity of ardent spirits whieh appears-ener- 
mous to their southern visitors. 








Srr, I admit-your general rule, 

That every poet is a fool; 

But you yourself may serve to show it, 
Thatevery.fool isuot a-poet.—ADDISON. 


FACETIZ. 


———— ee 


THE “DIVIDED SKIRT.” 
A STORY OF DIVISION. 


Tuy were wsthetic, long engaged, and tender. 

She had blue china—he an old brass fender ; 

Serene he sat on chairs of Chipnendale— 

Souchong she sipped from Wedgewood pure 
and pale ; 

He quafied Megethlin from an ancient horn, 

Owned by some thane ere Senlac’s fatal morn— 

She loved her tables, spindle-legged and slim, 

Palissy ware with fishes on the rim, 

Venetian mirrors set in erystal frame, 

And in her garth the sunflower’s daring flame 

Made life “ too, too,” and void of soil or shame. 

To Swinburne or Rosetti, Wilde or Payne, 

She listened as he-read, and so was fain, 

From pure heart’s trouble or dull drought of 
brain, 

To wander listless down love’s lengthening lane, 

Weep dJanguid tears.or in soft sighs complain. 

Parents and friends gave smiles of fondest 
greeting— 

Congratulations not quite worth repeating ; 

The wedding morn was fixed, and quaintest 
raiment 

Ordered full soon, nor mention made of payment. 

When, lo! from stern Atlantic’s seething surges, 

Fell Fashion, fraught with ‘change, her chariot 
urges. 

He cooler grew, nor read with eyes of yearning 

Rosetti’s verse nor Swinburne’s couplets burn- 
ing. ‘ 

The letters were not sent she wished and hoped, 

Nor posted, nay, nor even enveloped. 

Breaches, alas! in life’s fair fortress walls, 

Too oft we see, and e’en the thought appalis. 

But why this breach we all with tears deplore ? 

She wore divided skirts, and lo! his love was 
o'er. J.J. B. 





A yours begged a belle to give him something 
he could wear next his heart. She sent him a 
red flannel chest protector. 

“TI TELL you gentlemen, that dog o’ mine is 
an intelligent critter.” ‘‘ Possibly,” muttered 
Fogg ; “ but you wouldn't think it, judging from 
the company he keeps.” 

«Wert, said a child, “if the hairs of our 
head are all numbered, the numbers must ‘get 
awfully mixed up, for lots of women wear hair 
that grew on some one else’s head.” 


An Irish gentleman, hearing ofa friend hav- 
ing a stone coffin made for himself, exclaimed, 
«Be me sowl, an’ that’s a goood idea! Shure, 
an’ a stone coffin ’ud last a man his life- 
time.” 

“@Q, Henry, aren’t his eyes lovely !’’ she mur- 
mured, gazing into the face of a very homely 
poodle. “So liquid!’ “I thought he'd 
lick-wid his tongue,” replied Henry. The 
watch was ‘broken off; the dog gets iall the 
petting now. 


A satnor, ealling upon a Liverpool goldsmith, 
asked him what might be the value of an ingot: 
of gold as big as his arm. The shopkeeper, 
scenting a bargain, beckoned him into a back 
room and primed ‘him ‘with grog. He then asked 
to see the ingot. ‘‘ Oh,’ said Jack, “I hayven’t 
got it yet, but I’m going to the diggings and 
should like to know the value of such a lump 
before I start.” The goldsmith didn’t ask him 
to call on his return from the diggings. 


Latin vor THe “‘ Hoosters.”—~Andrew Jack- 
son was once making a stump speech out West 
ina-small village. Just as he was concluding, 
Amos Kendall, who sat behind him, whispered; 
“Tip ‘em alittle Latin, general. They won't 
be contented without it.” The man‘of the iron 
will instantly thought upon the few phrases he 
knew, and in a voice of thunder, wound up by 
saying, “E pluribus unum, sine qué non, ne 
plus ultra, multum in parvo!” The effect was 
tremendous, and the ‘‘ Hoosiers’’”’ shouts could 


A quxstion for a debating society—Does a 
gunsmith who sells a gun on credit charge it P 


« Way, are you alive yet, my dear old friend ? 
I heard you were dead!” ‘A nice friend you 
are. You didn’t even come to my funeral !” 


“My mother is going to get a new piano,” 
said one little girl to another the other day. 
«Oh, that’s nothing,” replied the other; “my 
mother’s going to get a divorce?” 

A WRITER quaintly remarks: “ Avoid argu- 
ment with ladies. In spinning yarns among 
silks and satins, a man will ever be worsted 
and twisted. And when a man is worsted and 
twisted, he may consider himself wound up.” 


Wert, my dear, are you getting on nicely 
with your music?” ‘O, yes, mamma; last 
month, when I played four-hand pieces with 
my music-teacher, I was always a couple of 
bars behind. Now Iam always at least three 
ahead.” 

Iv is the general impression that a tin-pan 
fastened ‘to a strange dog’s tail will afford the 
average boy about all the fun he wants; but a 
dog’s teeth fastened in a boy’s coat-tail has been 
known to givehis companions just.as much sport. 
Boys have no prejudices that are permitted to 
interfere with their enjoyment. 


Tue other morning an exceedingly considerate 
man awoke to find his neighbour’s house on fire, 
Partially dressing himself be ran across the 
street, timidly rang the door ‘bell, and patiently 
waited for some one to answer the summons. 
After a little, “ the man of the house” appeared, 
and the timid man said: “1 do not wish to 
ereate an unnecessary alarm, but your house is 
on fire.” 

A Great Pracritionger.—A loafer, recently 
arrested in Cincinnati, being questioned by the 
officer as to his vocation, replied: “Sir, lama 
doctor. I have cured a pain im the head of 
navigation, and drawn teeth from the mouth of 
the Mississippi; I have anatomized the side of 
a mountain, blistered .the foot of a hill, felt the 
pulse of an arm of the sea, plastered a cut on 
the hand of nature, and cured a felon on the 
finger of scorn.” 


Ou, when a fellow loves a girl, 
And tries that girl to please, 

And offers her his heart and hand 
Upon his bended knees, 

And vows she is his only love, 
The idol of his life, 

The only one in all the world 
He’ll ever call his wife! 

Oh! don’t he feel bewildered 
When she lifts her eyes aloft, 

And murmurs softly in his ear: 
«Go home, young man—you’ re soft !” 


Ir Tuawep Ovur.—How beautiful is the er- 
hibition of humanity in the young. A little boy 
found a poor half-frozen wasp in the garret and 
placed it upon a chair before the parlour fire 
to thaw out. Surely the angels must have 
looked down approvingly on such an act of 
kindness. When Sister Mary’s beau called that 
evening he glanced at the chair, and, seating 
himself in it, murmured: ‘Ah, bless her heart! 
how thoughtful ‘she is of my comfort!’ T'wo 
minutes later there was as much noise and 
racquet in that parlour as if it had been turned 
into aden of demons. The wasp had thawed 
out; ‘that is'‘the reason Mary isn’t married yet- 


Recenriy, in walking along the main street 
in Brussels, an artist was much delighted at see- 
ing one of his pictures, finely framed, in a 
dealer’s window, especially as he was with a 
lady before whom he wished to appear in the 
best light possible. Calling the attention of the 
lady to the picture, he said: “ Pardon me, but 
I have some curiosity to know how my pictures 
stand commerciaily,” and with that the two 
entered the shop. “*My good woman,” said he 
to the keeper of it, “‘ what is the price of the 
picture in the window there?” “ That?” 
“Yes? “Three francs anda half.” ‘ What!” 
cried the artist, recoiling. The shopwoman, 
thinking the exclamation to be surprise at 
her high price, said, “‘ Bless me, it-includes the 








be heard for miles. 


frame !” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gum Aranic.—l. The addition of a little prussic-acid 
roduces a brighter, but thinner, gilding. 2. It should 


pure yellow, but it sometimes has a dull, earthy 
colour. 3. It is considered best to place the forefinger 
upon the head, and to move the legs with the second 
finger and thumb. 

Wattrr Hammonv.—You will find it in the “ Prome- 
theus” of Aschyhus. 

Basr.—l. Watches were invented in the seventeenth 
century. 2. The first printed newspaper was published 
in — in the reign of Elizabeth. 3. Potatoes were 
brought us from America by Sir Francis Drake. Write 
again. 

D. H. G.—Oranges are ordinarily brought from Nice, 
Genoa, the Isles of the Hyeres and the adjacent parts of 
the south of France, Portugal, the American Islands, and 
sometimes China and the coasts of India. Lemons come 
principally from Spain and Portugal. Limes are by some 
deemed a species of lemon, by others not. 

Apa P.—Blue should suit your complexion; but in 
future don’t spell it “ blew,” there’s a dear girl! 

E. E, M. Fox.—It is possible you may get what you 
want on application to the secretary of the Foundling 
Hospital, or find a parentless child thrown upon the 
parish for support. 

I. 8. C. S.—The following quotation from Edward Wal- 
ford’s memoir of Lord Beaconsfield will give you the in- 
formation you require: ‘‘ His political creed, judging 
from his own manifesto, must owned to have been 
somewhat enigmatical. In his hatred of the Whigs he 
was equally disposed to ac the aid of both extremes 
—the Tories on the one side, and the Radicals on the 
other; and apes | it would not be unjust or inaccurate 
to say that he came forward asa Tory- ical.” 

I. A. B.—If the acknowledgment took the form of an 
i. O. U., it did not require to be stamped. 

Miss A. ArcnEer.—We are pleased to hear yourself 
and friends find the stories interesting. Weare afraid, 
unless you can tell us the title of the story or the 
number of the paper in which it appeared, we shall be 
unable to give you the name of the author, as your de- 
scription of the Mlustration was too vague. 

Isqvuisitive.—l. About the average. 2. As many as 
he requires, observing the rule of always rising directly 
he wages. 

A. Z. H.—We have no opening at present. 

Pisces.—We are sorry we are unable to give you the 
information. 

Ixcoentto.—You are probably suffering froma form of 
varicose veins, which, in many cases, arise from debility. 

M. L.—Smearing the finger tops with a little bitter 
substance, such as aloes, would probably cure you of 
biting your nails. 2. Yes; we think the writing might 
be better fora “ big girl.” ' ‘ 

Marian B. kindly sends us a recipe for staining wood, 
which we subjoin for the benefit of ourreaders: Dissolve 
two ounces of sulphate of iron in one gallon of boiling 
water, and, while hot, brush the wood all over. Take 
two and a half pounds of fustic, and boil for half an-hour 
in two gallons of water, and when the first preparation is 
perfectly dry, apply this while it is still hot. hen this 
application, which will be of a greenish hne, hasbeen 
allowed to remain on for twenty-four hours, the follow- 
ing shouid be used: one pound salt of tartar (subcar- 
bonate of potash) to one gallon of water. Apply this, 
when cold, with a brush, and varnish when dry. 

Catuotic.—l. No; the Druids were divided into three 
classes: the bards, priests, and law-givers (or judges). 
To distinguish them from the people they wore long 
beards, long white robes, carried a wand, and wore a 
mystic symbol round their necks, called “‘the Druid’s 
egg.” 2. The term “ Druid” is supposed to be derived 
from the Greek “ Drus,” meaning “oak,’’ to which they 
were superstitiously attached. 

Mape.ine.—The 25th of February, 1851. 

Historran.—July, 1588, was the date in which the 
Armada arrived in the British Channel. 

Hvuao.—Two drachms of diluted sulphuric acid, one 
drachm of tincture of myrrh, and four ounces of spring 
water, mixed, will whiten the nails. Previously cleanse 
them with white soap, and dip them in the mixture. 

Lucr.—We are sorry you allow such a small defect to 
prey on your mind. See answer to ‘“‘M. L.” Ortho- 
graphy correct. 

Jacxy.—*“ Créance”’ was a term used in falconry, and 
meant a string to which hawks were fastened during 
their first lessons. 

AwywaBeEL.—Only now found in the environs of Dami- 
ette and on the banks of Lake Minzalele. 

Cuxrssman.—The red double pink signifies “ pure and 
ardent love.” 

SrupExt.—Probably the cause of your invariably falling 
asleep when studying is that you choose wrong hours— 
either directly after a meal or at the end of the day’s 
work, when the body and mind are exhausted. 
emer best remedy would be to purchase a 

ter. 

Pouttrr.—The art of hatching birds by artificial 
means was perfected in 1802. 

Emrt.—January 3rd, 1865, fell on a Friday. 

RosE-coLovrRED.—"* Monomania” signifies a madness 
upon one point. It is a t pity you were ignorant 
of the meaning of the word, as you might have been able 


to give a suitable answer that would have, 
speaking, ‘‘ shut him up” for the rest of the journey. 
Marr.—We strongly advise you to get a testimonial 
before you leave. 
Hovstwirz.—From May to the end of January is the 
time in which plaice is in season, 





Love-torn.—Cacns, in heathen mythology, was repre- 
sented as a headei monster, and as vomiting fire. 
He was a famous robber, and son of Vulcan and Medusa. 
It is said the avenues of the cave in which he lived were 
covered with human bones. 

One INTERESTED In AnimaLs.—We are not astonished, 
for the auroch, a ies of wild bull, is now extinct. 
You would have found a short description in the 
y*, - speed of General Knowledge,”’ by George Crabb, 

CrLiarEr.— Perry is a fermented wine made from 
pears. 

J. Txomas.—1. Lulea is a port in Sweden, on the shore 
of the Gulf of Bothnia. 2. About 2000 inhabitants. 

Oxz Wuo WisHEs To Epucate a Fiea.—l. Someone 
tells us it is impossible to educate a flea, and that all the 
antics and tricks so ingeniously exhibited are merely the 
frantic attempts of it to escape. Then you would have 
as much power over a flea as any of the trainers. 
2. M. Bertoletto, who attained wonderful success as the 
trainer and exhibitor of these minute insects, allowed 
them to feed twice each day upon his arm. 

Lurirns.—From your description, we should say the 
dog was a Pomeranian. 

Batuer.—Yes: Turkish baths are beneficial to ns 
undergoing any amount of beef exertion, or who reside 
in a warm climate. They should not be indulged ir too 
frequently, as they not only remove the matter already 
secreted, but also —— fresh secretions, which de- 
prives the blood of nutrient material and greatly tries 
the strength of the individual. 

Art Srupzyt.—If you had asked a week ago, we 
should have said yes; but we have just seenacast froma 
figure in the Museum which makes us hesitate. 

Txrrstr Socot.—You would find pine-apple water a 

leasant beverage. Take a foreign pine, and, after peel- 
ing and cutting it.in slices, beat to pulp in a mortar. 
Put ina basin, and pour on it a pint of boiling syrup, 


flavoured with lemon. Cover well, and put it aside fora 
couple of hours, filter through a jelly-bag, and add a 
quart of spring water. 


Onty a Youru.—l1. It is found. by careful calculation, 
based upon observations registered by tne Babylonians, 
that the moon in those ancient times must have occupied 
several more days in completing her revolutions n 
she now does. Hence it is coneluded that this faithful 
satellite is drawing nearer to the earth, and, should her 

rogress remain unchecked, consequently to destruction. 
. The moon has no inhabitants. Eternal winter reigns 
over its rocky, sterile, desolate domain. 

S. Turow:—The consort of Richard II., Queen Ann, is 
said to have been the first woman in England who rode 
on a side-saddle. Previous to that time, it was the 
custom for women to ride astride. 

InvestigaTor.—The civil day of the Jews began at 
sunrise, and their sacred day at sunset. You have over- 
looked that fact. ‘i ‘ 

P. E. B.—yYes. It is stated that a child of Maria 
Therese, the wife of Louis XIV., was born black, in ¢on- 
sequence of a fright the Queen received from the sudden 
and unexpected appearance of a little black page, who 
stumbled over her train: The black child was a girl; 
who lived; and -grew-up to womanhood, but was not 
allowed to leave the convent in which she was educated, 
and in which she took the veil. Up to the time of the 
Great Revolution her portrait used to be shown -in this 
convent, that of Moret, near Fontainebleau. 

Scrippirr.—A nice letter, prettily worded. Many 
thanks for your good wishes for: the success of Tue 
Lonpow Reaper. Writing is excellent. 

J. H. B.—The marriage would be void. 

Lucr Loopzxs.—‘ We was going” is decidedly in- 
correct. 

Country Wencu.—We should think you would have 
no difficulty in getting a situation. London ladies prefer 
country servants. 2. Ata servant’s registry office. 

LavpaBLEe.—St. Martin’s Lane. 

R11z.—We regret it is out of our power to comply with 
your request. 

A. S. S8.—The pronunciation of Scriptural names you 
will find at the end of Webster’s dictionary. 

Epiz.—If you thoroughly understood shorthand, your 
master would most probably give you better remunera- 
tion. 

Apr.—l. Darwin. 2. Yes; we believe it will shortly 
be published in America. 

Luxre.—Your MSS. would have all due attention. 

O. P. G.—We are convinced it is possible to master the 
rudiments of botany from “*‘ The Popular Educator.” 

é Joux Browy.—Yes; the man will be compelled to 

0 80. 

Op Satt.—You would have to serve an apprentice- 
ship. 

Goosrt.—The word “ Selah,” occurring so uently 
in the Psalms, is supposed to have been a musical note. 

MELVILLE.—Since the young lady has given you so 
much encouragement, we think you might safely seek an 
introduction to her parents. 

DistressEep.—We should not care to give advice in 
such a complica matter; your description was not 
very intelligible. The best way out of the difficulty 
would be to consult a solicitor. 

Katrz Werst.—The poem appeared in the “Court 
Magazine” for 1837. 

M. Cavenpisx.—We are pleased to give you the recipe 
of “‘ nun’s cake’’: Beat eight ounces of fresh butter to a 
cream, and add half a pound of flour, a little grated nut- 
meg, eight ounces of powdered sugar, the well-beaten 

olks of four eggs, with a table-spoonful of cold water. 

ork this all together for some minutes, and pour into 
a buttered dish. Bake iu a moderately hot oven. 

D. B.—The sensation of something creeping over the 
fiesh when nothing of the kind really exists, is a nervous 
one, aud is not uncommon. 





' Saran:—l. In_next week’s issue. 2. Impossible. 3. 
Already answered more than once. 

A Scrrrrer.—l. Select spots where the scarf-skin is 
thinnest, to facilitate the introduction of the medicine, 
and rub it well into the pores, We go to press in 
advance of the date each number bears—hence the delay. 

A Gratzervt Motner.—Cotton is warmer than linen 
because it isa better radiator and a worse conductor of 
heat. Select a material that is soft and pliable for im- 
mediate contact with the skin of your child. 

Pavt Prr.—A flash of lightning, in August, 1876, did 
all that you mention. It penetrated the theatre at 
Venice during a performance, killed several people, 
melted the gold case of a lady’s watch, and some jewels 
in the ears of another lady, split some diamonds, and put 
out all the lights. 

Ins THe Stranp.—The Savoy Palace was built in 1245, 
converted into an hospital in 1594, and burnt down on 
March 2nd, 1776. 

Rop anp Linz.—The ruff is a fish resembling the 
pea , the average length of which is from six to seven 
inches. 

C. C.—The horse is hide-bound. Consult a “vet.” 
Put it out to graze. , . 

H.—Highflyer was never beaten. You have confounded 
this horse with another of the same name which belonged 
to the same owner, Lord Bolingbroke. Highflyer was 
foaled in 1774. ~ , 4 

Toro.—No. The Republic of Andofra (Spanish) had 
an independent government in the time of Charlemagne. 

W. H.—He was a son of the Marquis of Hartington. 

A CorxisH Woman.—Opodelkioc is made by dissolving 
— - aleohol, with the addition of camphor and vola- 

le oils. ‘ ; : 

Puiu Gariice.—Roselite is a very rare mineral—twin 
crystals, rose-coloured. ‘_ : 

Reaper.—The vascular system is that part of. the 
animal economy relating to blood-vessels. 

Uncertain.—The Alexandra Park was first opened on 
Augnst 6th, 1870. 3 ' 

W. G. Roprer.—The first Cunard steamer was built at 
Glaszow, in 1840, and named the “ Britannia.” 

Ricuarp Grave.—The artist; Kenny Meadows, died 
some years since. He was a Self-taught man, and some- 
what eccentric in his manners-and opinions. . , 

Vv. S. B.—Dougilas Jerrold’s comedy ‘‘ Time Works 
Wonders” was first produced at.the Haymarket Theatre, 
and was a great success. The author was present in a 
private box, and was very proud of his triumph. 

- Ay ApmIrer.—It was, we. believe,:Charles Dickens, 
the present editor of ‘‘ Household ‘Words,’’ who passed a 
portion of hislifeinChina. . ; 

S: M. Gray.—You remind us of the polite Scotch 
shoemaker who, measuring the ‘foot of his customer, 
said: “* Weel, sir, I'wili not say that you have aither a 
large fut or 2 clumsy fut; but this I may say, it wiil tak 
a dale o’ leather to cover it.” We ones the hint in the 
spirit in which it is given—; -nati ly. The fact is, 
you are not behind the scenes. ‘The stories:appeared in 
our r pages some weeks before they re-appeared in “ Bow 
Be a 2 


L. D.Fielding, the great novelist, was buried in the 
English cemetery at Lisbon. - 





OUR SERIAL TALES. 


No. 
Drecs anp Frotx commenced in i a io 2 
Ture WITHERED Branca commenced in ove ee? 992 
Sweet InIsFAIL commenced in ... ont eed wo. 999 
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